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Y Dream 
' Masons’, 
produced and 
presented by 
L SAC. 


The ^ 
Juliet Letters’ ^ 
performed by ' 
Dean Stevenson 
(a Lab ‘graduate’) as 
part of MONA FOMA 
<K in Salamanca A 
^ . Place, 


Salamanca Arts Centre (SAC) pulses, 
hums, buzzes, crackles, and cranks 
with creative energy 24/7. Tasmania’s 
arts and cultural heart for over 30 years, 
SAC is housed in seven Georgian 
sandstone warehouses dockside at 
Salamanca Place in Hobart. 

Artists make (the best kind of) 
mess on wooden floorboards and 
walls in studio spaces ... and exhibit 
in its galleries: The Long Gallery, 


Sidespace Gallery, Studio Gallery, 
Top Gallery, Lightbox and Kelly’s 
Garden. Terrapin Puppet Theatre 
create in their top-floor studio 
workshop and premiere new works in 
the ground-floor Peacock Theatre. 

Beneath wooden-beamed ceilings, 
commercial galleries hum with curious 
visitors exploring the best of new 
Tasmanian art. Handmark Gallery 
features stunning jewellery, ceramics, 


glass and fine art exhibitions, 

Gallery 77 houses superbly crafted 
Tasmanian-turned wood pieces, and 
Aspect Design is filled with the work of 
Tasmanian artisans. Others showcase 
the best of Tasmanian silverwork, 
jewellery and craft. 

Tasmanian Writer’s Centre, The 
Australian Script Centre, Festival of 
Voices, Tasmania Theatre Company 
and Kickstart Arts are just some of 
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the arts organisations based at SAC. 
LAB (Lucrative Arts Business) assists 
artists to develop business skills. 

SAC is a hub for creative energy. 
Festivals, exhibitions and new 
performances are commissioned, 
produced and presented here. 

SAC, MONA (see page 44) and the 
Tasmanian Government recently 
partnered to present the inaugural 
MONA FOMA (Festival of Music and 


Art) in January, curated by multi- 
intrumentalist Brian Ritchie of the 
Violent Femmes. Ritchie re-located to 
Hobart from New York two years ago, 
beckoned by Hobart’s cultural depth 
and Tasmania’s beautiful skies. 

To keep your finger on the SAC 
pulse, join the mailing list. Email info@ 
salarts.org.au and, to enter the draw 
for a pack of Tasmanian Moorilla wine, 
mention Dumbo feather! 
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FIVE INDIVIDUALS TELL YOU THEIR STORIES 
Their backgrounds and dreams are as unique as they 
are. What unites them is their creativity, passion and 
Bpfcty Somewhere they found the courage to fly 


Justus Neumann 8 

"Although I had the chance to play big parts, I decided to go my own 
way. I started with children's theatre. I thought that was much more 
necessary ... What has survived is creating creative moments for people." 

We grow our own food . The whole hog . Coulrophobia 


Penny Malone 3 2 


"I just started doing it all again - printing fabrics. That was when I realised that 
it sustains me, it's a big part of my life. It was after doing that as well that things 
really started falling into place." 

Island-ish . Free for all . Branded 


Nik Magnus 48 


"You can't ever really stop being a doctor ... Sometimes I feel I've got too many 
projects on the go but... gardening and medicine are such opposites, and medicine 
and music are such opposites that they sort of help each other. 

% The best medicine . Ant'art’ica . Apple of my isle . Enough already! 


Suzanne Purdon 68 


"I worked out that the purpose of my life is to love, listen, lead and learn and 
that I would be the best teacher that I possibly could be. For the last seven years 
that's been my focus." 

^ Egging them on. Foldschool . A Recipe for Balance 


Martin Walch 90 


"They can see the good and the bad and make up their own mind, rather than 
trying to be didactic, that's what I'm most afraid of. Then the poetry collapses and 
there's no space for the viewer if the work's telling them what to think. ^-Jlg 
sfc Martin's work . When nature meets civilisation . Cameropths 
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PS. Subscribe for 24 months between now and 31 April 2009 
to be in to win an incredible Bay of Fires walk for two people 
valued at $4,000! Renewals count too ... See the last page! 
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Letters @ dumbofeather. com 


From: Toni 
Dear Dumbofeather , 

I would like to send a very big thank you for the Shea 
Caplice interview in issue 17! I am currently a nursing 
student majoring in midwifery and I strongly believe with 
Shea that the Nursing/Midwifery profession is overlooked 
a lot of the time because people do not understand our 
actual role. I frequently receive comments from patients, 
and even friends, saying, “You’re so young and have so 
much potential, why waste your life being a nurse?” 

It’s quite upsetting and I’d rather they ask me about 
the rewarding and life-changing things that I actually 
do because nursing and midwifery are wonderful and 
rewarding professions - like Shea mentioned, you 
experience the deepest of all emotions of someone who 
was once a stranger, and you walk with them on their 
journey when they are most vulnerable. Many thanks again! 

From: Sally 

Hi all, I have just received my first Dumbofeather mag 
(number 18), and so far it looks like it will fast become 
my fav! I wanted to tell you I just happened across this 
mag in an online subscription site and thought to just give 
myself an xmas treat, so glad I did now. Wondering if I will 
be entitled to one of the free t-shirts you are sending with 
xmas subs or was I just too early? Keep on keeping on 

The free* t-shirt offer is ongoing for all new and renewing 
subscribers. From now until the end of April you can also go in 
the draw to win two spots on the incredible Bay of Fires walk in 
Tasmania valued at $4000. See the last two pages for details ... 
Ed (*there is a nominal postage and handling charge) 

From: Helen 

Re: Hearing stories from the Congolese people 
To the Dumbo Feather Editorial Team, 

Fed up with asking myself, ‘what can I possibly do?’; fed 
up with hearing people around me being shocked by world 


events but throwing their hands in their air as they sigh, 
‘well, there’s nothing we can do’, I found myself saying 
‘yes’ to an assignment that presented itself with risk, 
discomfort, sheer hard work and absolute commitment. 

As I read stories on the Internet I could hear the voices of 
the the Congolese people pleading people to help them, 
to know of their heartache, their struggle and to stop 
ignoring them. 

I could no longer use lack of money as an excuse . People 
happily get $10,000 loans to buy a flashy car, why couldn’t 
I borrow $10,000 to fly to Congo and spend time listening 
to people’s stories? 

So that is what I did and that is what I will do. Go to 
Congo to listen. Go to Congo to learn. And share the 
stories with the rest of the world. Warm regards 

From: Joan & Keith Thompson 
Re: Alison Thompson Article 
Greetings Kate. 

To use Dumbo-talk ‘you could have knocked me over 
with one’ when I got the mail today. I had not heard or 
seen anything like this beautiful magazine. Intrigued with 
the name. Looked on internet for more detail? Please tell 
us more. 

The interview with our daughter was like a big catch-up 
with some details she has been too busy to share. May I 
congratulate the interviewer on his/her perception as it 
was like having a personal chat with her and captured the 
essential Alison. 

Retelling the Sri Lankan horror brought the tears as we felt 
so helpless this end as her diary began to unfold in those 
incredible days. We pray the Tsunami Warning project will 
gather momentum and the little ball she started to roll will 
save many lives should the earth be moved again. 

Thank you for featuring her efforts and for sending us the 
copy. Need to get some more asap and will do so. 

Best wishes for future editions 
Gratefully. 
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From: Meg 

Re: All I can say - wow! 

I have a confession to make. Dumbo feather was an impulse 
buy. Whilst searching the magnation site I stumbled across 
your mook. Why did I subscribe to Dumbo feather? - well, 
it was really the name! I tend to judge magazines and 
books not just by their cover, but also the title. It’s one 
of those names that when you mention it to your friends, 
they have a perplexed and confused look on their faces. I 
was intrigued and only glanced at the blurb before I hit the 
purchase button. 

As I sit here today reading my first ever Df I am 
exceptionally impressed. Actually, far from it. Df combines 
all the best ingredients to make a truly wonderful piece of 
work. The personal touch is the icing on the cake. For me 
Df is a fresh dose of inspiration and motivation and I thank 
everyone involved, especially Kate. 

Df has made my day - have a good one. 

From: Neighbour Day 
Re: Neighbour Day 29 March 
Dear Editor 

The 7th annual Neighbour Day will be held on Sunday 29th 
March. It’s a national event that started in Melbourne in 
2003 and has grown organically principally due to strong 
editorial media coverage across the country all-year-round 
... as you can see here www.neighbourday.org. 

The reason for this email is simply to put it on your radar 
early in the year and pose this question — 

What can your magazine do to encourage readers to get to 
know their neighbours on Sunday 29th March 2009? 

The attached media releases may help with your forward 
planning. A copy of the Letter to the Editor which started it 
all is attached. 

Kind regards and best wishes for the New Year. 

Consider it done ... Readers, over to you (andyour neighbours). 
Check out the website for more about this fantastic initiative ... Ed 



Make the set of 
Dumbo feathers 
all yours! 

From now until the next issue, we’re 
offering the set of all 16 available* back 
issues of Dumbo feather for the price of 14. 
These are ‘seconds’ copies (ie. those with 
slightly damaged covers, but otherwise 
perfect). The price for the set is $126. 

This offer is only available for purchases 
made online. Visit www.dumbofeather.com/ 
shop to get yourself the set. 

Prices are in Australian dollars and include 
GST and postage within Australia. For 
postage to other countries please check the 
website. 

* We have no copies of Issues 1 and 8 left. 
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Borne Kosky, Artistic Director of the Schauspielhaus in Vienna , descibes Justus Neumann as "an artist of the highest order 
whose work is regarded as one of the most important elements in the theatrical landscape of Vienna in the last few decades." 
Justus' CV reads like a who's who of the European comedic theatre world. On the rare times he has performed in Australia 
it's also been to acclaim, winning a Best Actor award at the 2004 Melbourne Fringe Festival. How then has he managed to 
live in relative obscurity on Bruny Island , Tasmania for those same few decades? 


So they must know you pretty well down at the General Store? 

We all know each other. 

How many people live here (on Bruny Island)? 

Something like 550. 

That's quite a lot. 

It's quite big. It's got north and south ... 63 km long. 

How did you find it? 

I toured Australia with a one-man show, Kill Hamlet. You were not born then; no you were, but you must have been very 
young, too young to go to the theatre. We made a tour and Hobart was one place. 

So you're Viennese; you grew up in Vienna? 

I grew up in Vienna. It's all Vienna: mother, father, start; it's all Vienna. To the dismay of my mother - my father died very 
early - I became an actor, so I have never had a proper job in my life. She didn't like it at the beginning. Once she saw 
me in the newspaper or somewhere on television, she did not ever change her mind, but she got nicer. 

What made you want to be an actor? 

My father was a waiter in a nightclub and in this atmosphere 


when I was six... 


I saw myfrst striptease 


I think that's why I've got so many relationship problems [laughs]. He then bought 
a coffee house, and that coffee house was opposite Vienna's second-best opera house. So then, when I was 12 or 13, I 
served all the stars, the comedians as much as the baritones. I grew up with that. I would sit in the orchestra room and 
watch the operas from down there because they all knew me. But of course the opera is a very vain sort of a thing and at 
that time I thought, yip, I want to become a star; I want to become an actor; I want to become famous and I'm going to 
copy this, and this and this, and I'm going to get it together. But, 


I was also very, very shy 
and so I didn’t really fulfil my dream then. 

I didn't know what 

to do with my life, so I emigrated to Australia when I was 19 or 20 and I became a ceramic wall and floor tiler in 
Adelaide. I started my business in Murray Bridge without having laid a tile before. Anyway, I started playing in the 
Austrian Club and the German Club. 

Playing? 

Plays, The Importance of Being Earnest and things like that. So it must have been 1972. In the Austrian Club I played 
Viennese stuff and in the German Club I played what the director wanted. He said, "Look you should try", so I went back 
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Andrew & Amy- “It’s great exercise digging cooch 
grass out of a vege patch and your efforts are 
(almost) always rewarded.” 


Carolina- “It makes me really appreciate 
food in a world where it is usually considered 
unimportant.” 


food 


*We 


grow 


our own 


Glenda- “I share a food-growing space with 
neighbours and a little vege patch round the comer. I 
also help run a local home-grown edible swap-meet.” 


Chris- “It anchors you to a piece of land, the 
seasons, the environment. It reminds you you’re an 
animal not just a supermarket shopper.” 



to Austria to become an actor. 

Df Why did you think you had to go back there to do that? Was it the language? 

Justus Yeah, the English language is not my language and I was always concentrating on Vienna. The Viennese dialect is my 
favourite to play in and even now, with my circus, I work with Viennese dialect because it comes the easiest out of my 
mouth and out of my system. Ya, so I went back, became an actor. My mum said, "Can't you learn something proper?" 

Df It's got to be better than tiling floors though. 

Justus Mm, my knees started to hurt. My mum had sort of the same mentality as the delicatessen owner down the road. When 
I came down one day at 11am and said, "Good morning how are you?" she said, "What? It's 11am and you say 'Good 
morning' - I've been working here ... What's your profession?" I said, "I'm an actor", and she said, "Yeah my son doesn't 
want to work either." So my mum didn't like it, but I'm strong enough. I'm a double Aries so if I have an idea in my head 
I usually ... 

Df You're pretty 'ram-ish' about it. 

Justus Mm. As things went on I was immediately busy. 

Df You'd tried acting before and it hadn't really worked, but this time, back in Vienna it did ... Why do you think it worked 
the second time? 

Justus There was more confidence. I had travelled Australia for three years; I had started my own business; I had cheated the 
tax successfully, so this is all part of the learning process and 

it justjelt right; like 
now is the time, you know? 

I'm a person who always does things too early. I have 
not got the patience to sit back and wait until ... That's why I've got so many relationship problems. I always take the 
initiative. I'm now learning slowly to let things grow by themselves, but that takes years. So, I went back there. Started 
in acting school, was thrown out of the first one; it was government (-funded). The second one took me because they 
earned money from me. They were interested in my money, not me as a talented young actor, but it worked immediately. 
In the first audition I was lucky enough to be taken for a part which then became the avant-garde ensemble in Vienna. So 
it came about that at 32 I played King Lear and that was something. But I felt, even then, that working in an ensemble 
and being completely dependent on them choosing what you need ... Although I had the chance to play big parts, I 
decided to go my own way. I started with children's theatre. I thought that was much more necessary. My vanities then, 
my ideas of becoming very good and loved sort of got down to, hey 

I’m doing thisjor me 
and for no one else and if someone else doesn ’t like 
it, then, bad luck. 

That sounds like an arrogant statement but that's how it is. I still want to have 
success; I still want to be famous ... for doing nothing [laughs]. 

Df For not having a proper job. 

Justus Yeah, and still surviving, it's all survival. In creating my own shows - one of them was Kill Hamlet. Maybe you know Sandy 
McCutcheon? He was here [in Tasmania] creating the Zootango Theatre Company and he is now a well known personality 
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{Justus’s Tent} 


Company 

We had an excellent cartoonist on Bruny 
Island, Bradfield was his name, and together 
we designed the logo of Circus Elysium. He 
is the one who also painted this picture. The 
others in the painting were, I felt, the best 
company I could choose. From left to right: 
Harpo Marx, Columbina and Johann Nepomuk 
Nestroy. Nestroy is my favourite playwright. He 
lived from 1801 to 1860, was a comedian and 
an amazing dramatist; all in Viennese dialect 
that’s why no one knows him. Only three of his 
70 pieces are I believe translated, one of which 
plays in Tasmania and is about two cannibal 
chiefs who eat each other’s families. Then 
there’s Punch, Gretchen and Werner Scholz, 
another actor from that Nestroy era. He was 
the second comedian on Nestroy’s Theatre ... 
sort of the fat counterpart. 

Dream 

Travelling like a gypsy, with a small crew, a good 
show, through the country was always a dream. 
I guess bureaucracy, and safety regulations, 
and a lack of funding have killed this dream in 
Australia. 

Sussed 

Our tent was mainly built and sussed out with 
friends on Bruny Island, especially with the help 
of Gordon Strutt and Dave Adair, a sailmaker. 

Up and down 

Helping me are Ikea, in the back who’s a friend, 
and Phil Brandall, a builder by trade who was 
at that time the only one who knew how to get 
that tent up and down again. The whole tent 
can be dismantled, fitted into a container and 
shipped to the other side of the world for me to 
perform in ... and back again. 
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*The whole hog 


Waste. It’s one of the hallmarks of 
a wealthy society. Rich in utility, 
we cast surplus goods aside, 
usefulness unheeded. Waste is 
a foreign concept in nature, in 
traditional societies and to those 
living lean off the land or in 
poverty. Everything has a purpose. 
And then a re-purpose. 

So then, maximising utility is a 
good thing, right? 

Chemistry’s influence in 
manufacturing processes muddies 
the path to a simple answer, as 
obscure by-products are re¬ 
purposed in the making of other 
products. The process is masked 
from consumers. For our eyes only, 
the gleaming one-dimensional 
must-have widget, with nothing of 


its alchemy revealed. 

Dutch designer Christien 
Meindertsma probes this white- 
gloved world of manufacturing in 
her investigative book, PIG 05049. 
Over three years, she followed 
the products made from parts of 
a single pig (known by its serial 
number, 05049) and found that 
the whole hog goes a long way 
beyond the butcher’s window. 

So far, in fact, that she identified 
185 new products made from 
parts of just one pig. Pig parts 
found their way into anti-wrinkle 
creams and shampoos (pig 
fat), liquorices, chewing gum, 
cheesecake and tiramisu (gelatin 
from the skin), matches (pig 
bones), bullets (gelatin helps the 


gunpowder slide into its casing) 
and bread (protein from pig hair 
makes it soft). 

After curiosity, surprise 
and squeamishness, there are 
questions. How would our 
consumption decisions change if 
we knew more about the products 
we use and what they are made 
from? And how can we become 
better informed about veiled 
manufacturing processes? 

PIG 05049 provides food for 
thought. As inhabitants of the 
earth, it’s incumbent on us to 
rethink our relationship to waste. 
Resource scarcity, falling wealth 
and failing bio-systems just make 
the need more urgent. 
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in the ABC. I met Sandy McCutcheon with a girlfriend, Eva, who later became the mother of my eldest son Julius, in a 
coffee house in Vienna. With a bottle of Glenfiddich, we decided to tour Kilt Hamlet to Australia. Eva was going to organise 
it and Sandy, who was acknowledged within the business, would help. So I played in Canberra, Sydney, Melbourne, and 
in Hobart. We went for a walk with some friends on Mount Misery and one guy said, "You can buy the whole mountain 
for $16,000." I said, "Wow that's cheap. I don't want to have this mountain, but if land is so cheap, I'll look around." I 
looked around and I got onto Bruny Island and this is how it came to be. 

Df But, you still go back to Vienna a lot don't you? 

Justus That's how I make a living. First I thought, I don't have to go back to Vienna because they were paying 17% interest 
and I had a small amount of money. I worked out that I could make it by on 17% of that. Then interest rates went down 
so, instead of living off that money, I bought land and went back to work. I had a friend in Vienna who paid for a whole 
show so I started again with Fats Waller ,; Death on the Santa Fe Express in '92. Ever since, I go back and forwards. I do a 

show, get funding over there ... At the moment I've got three-year funding to do a show so I don't have to show up for 

three years. 

Df Why is it easier for you to get funding over there? Is it because you know people? 

Justus They know me. I've got a reputation there. Here, I don't know; the system [here] doesn't support the artist. I think they 

don't know how to handle artists. I could get really abusive about the way they treat you. I don't want to do that, but 
I'm never going to apply for money here again; that's one thing I have decided. Let's not go into this. 

Df At least you've got somewhere that you can go to get... Most artists don't have the option of going to another country 
for funding. 

Justus I feel very sorry. You need to be knowing there's someone looking after you. You need to be knowing you are wanted, 
you are needed. I know all the difficulties around whom to give the money to if you haven't got enough. It's all difficult, 
but ... 

Df So how do you choose which plays you want to do? 

Justus By necessity, whatever's necessary for me. That's how it used to be, no, it's still like this. If I feel it's necessary that I 
make a play now about the theme of money. I'll make one about money. If I want to involve my family. I'll do a family 
show, which I've done before. I had a family circus. If I feel fear is the major problem ... In later years it has changed 
and I don't want to put out a message any more. Every message is very dangerous, every ideology is very dangerous. 
What has survived is 

creating creative moments for people to 
look at andfndjoy. 

That's the only drive at the moment behind it all. I enjoy doing nothing, 
and this nothing involves doing everything. Then it is joy and you are not limiting yourself. You see, every ideology, no matter 
how positive it might be, is limiting you. So, I question what is freedom and what makes me really happy. 

Df Are you self-sustaining here? Could you almost batten down the hatches and live off your garden and chooks? 

Justus I'm working on it. I almost could. That's another drive in my life, that I supply my kids with the possibility to be 
completely self-sufficient (see page 12 *We grow our own food). I'm building a cellar at the moment, I'm thinking of 
a big hot house, and down there I'm preparing a paddock so the major supplies can be ... I've learned how to use the 
wallaby from head to toe. Here behind me on the shelf ... 

Df Was it wallaby that you had curing down in the garden? 

Justus Yeah, and here we're drying ... You can chew it. 
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Df Is it Like beef jerky? 

Justus Yeah, you have to really chew it a Lot. The brine is not quite right yet. It's our first go at drying waLLaby. It's actuaLLy 
quite good with this (saLad). 

Df [Accepting some waLLaby jerky] Thank you. 

Justus So I'm making hides ... 

Df Are you aLLowed to kill them around here? 

Justus I'm not asking, I don't even know. We made waLLaby Liver pate. 

Df Good? 

Justus Fantastic. I make waLLaby schnitzeL, waLLaby gouLash, waLLaby soup with all the bones (see page 16 *The whole hog). 

Df So your drive to be seLf-sufficient, is that just because it'd be a nice thing to be, or do you sense a time coming when 
that will be necessary? 

Justus I sense. I sense. I used to be angry at the worLd, very angry, at the Loggers and all the expLoiters wherever you go, at 
the education system, everything. This anger doesn't help at all, but you have to go through the state of anger in order 
to Learn about yourseLf and to observe what's going on here. I think this worLd is, to a degree, doomed. As a Learning 
process, you have to make mistakes and we're just doing many big mistakes. We don't fix the bottom of the pyramid; 

we try to fix Little spots on top of the pyramid and that doesn't work. We have to ask ourseLves where and what is the 

bottom of the pyramid. That will get you down to the reaL necessity of Life and probabLy to the meaning of Life too. 
So I have given up on fixing the worLd, I just want to create something that is making the survivaL bearabLe. ALso, 

I think we all need to become independent again — 
in our thinking, in our doing, in our everything. 

You can see it now with the worLd market. We have all these dependencies on this currency and that share, whatever; 
I don't understand it, but I know we depend on electricity; we depend on the car and on petroL. This is very cLeverLy 
manufactured, these dependencies. It's the will of those who sell us this stuff that we need it all the time. It's the same 
with the thinking. I feeL that we are all kept dumb, compLeteLy dumb. The dumber we are, the better we can be ruLed 
and manipuLated. 

At some stage of your life you have to make 
a choice: do I run with them or do I not? 

I made the decision to 

run against them; actuaLLy not against them, I just stopped being with them. I want to see how far I couLd go. Look we're 
eating this beautifuL meat that cost me nothing. If I bought that in the shop, I'd have to work one and a half hours for 
it. It's all possibLe, but you have to make that step. It's much more fulfilling. So many people are in the workforce but 
aren't fulfilled at all. It is a question of sheer happiness. What makes me happy? There is hardly any job out there in the 
workforce that would make me happy and I don't believe they make other people happy because they don't Live their gifts; 
they don't Live their real abilities, their personality, their real individuality. Of every 100 kids that are born, in order to 
keep up the infrastructure, 27 have to become Labourers,14 of them will work in a shopping centre in a ... 

Df Behind the checkout? 

Justus Yeah. Only 0.6% of us are aLLowed to be creative; that's what this society can afford. For as Long as we don't see those 
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*Coulrophobia 


Joker , Stephen King’s terrifying 


Clowns were once the habitual 
and entertaining stars of children’s 
birthday parties, the pin up funny 
men of gags and amusement parks, 
and familiar comic characters 
of circus and pantomime. In 
my formative years, 1 blissfully 
celebrated three birthdays with 
that famous red and yellow clown, 
Ronald McDonald. 

Yet, dressed in oversized shoes, 
bajrgv clothes, distorted red- 
painted lips, thickly-powdered face 
and devil-like tufts of wild hair, 
it hardly takes a stretch of one’s 
imagination to see that there’s a 
faintly terrifying and dark side to 
the clown. 

If imagination alone weren’t 
enough, lately clowns have proven 
to be regular inspiration for horror 
movie villains (and sleepless 
nights). The evil clown genre 
includes adaptations of Batman’s 


novel It (where a child-killing, 
demonic clown terrorises a town), 
and Mr. Jingles (a clown out for 
murderous revenge). America’s 
John Wayne Gacy, a real life 
clown-turned-serial killer in the 
late 1970s, certainly did nothing 
to support the reputation of the 
clown either. 

The Internet hosts thousands of 
sites devoted to scary clowns and 
clown phobias. In fact, the fear of 
clowns is real enough to have a 
name; coulrophobia. I can’t help 
but wonder, just w hen was this old 
jokester ever a cause of delight? 

Historically; clowns have 
appeared as court jesters, in 
ancient Greek and Roman 
pantomimes, as bouffons, in the 
French mime tradition and in 
the Italian commedia dell’arte 
which introduced the harlequin. 


The 17th century French clown 
Pierrot, from whom the modern 
day clown’s white painted face and 
constant melancholy originated, 
was foolish, lovesick and bald with 
a Hour-powdered face. Today’s 
popular clown costume of a hat, 
oversized shoes and giant neck ruff 
is attributed to the German clown 
character Pickelherring. 

I sought the unflappable wisdom 
of my grandmother, and asked her 
what her childhood memories of 
clowns were. She explained, before 
Walt Disney’s “lot”, the ever¬ 
present clown was how children 
learnt to personify fun and games. 
And had I really forgotten my 
fondness for the friendly Ronald 
McDonald? 

I’ll leave you with an (evil) clown 
joke for old times’ sake, “It’s all fun 
and games until someone gets hurt. 
Then it’s just fun.” 



problems, the world is doomed and the people with it. You can say, I won't continue being part of those bigger mistakes. 
I do enough mistakes, don't worry, especially in my relationships! 

Df That's the third time you've said that ... You know, people would probably look at the life you lead and say you're very 
lucky, but you've created it, right? 

Justus Yeah, and it's a lot of work. You look at the berries or whatever and you say, "Hey you are lucky", but there's a lot of work 
in growing berries. I choose this kind of work because I know I do it for myself. 

Df And your family. 

Justus Yeah. One of the basics of the pyramid is 

being part of the growing 
process, the natural growing process, and I think 
that is fulfilling ... for me. 

I can only talk about myself. 

Df There's a fierce storm brewing out there ... What are you encouraging your sons to do, or not? 

Justus Ask Julius. The younger ones are a bit too young to be asked. When they are young I can show them my support, but I'm 
not good in handling little ... I can handle them, but education seems to be on the wrong spot there. [My tendency is to] 
just leave them and yet you can't leave them because they will hurt themselves so much. Yet I believe they should hurt 
themselves; they should be able to scream even if the neighbour complains; they should be able to get close to water 
and feel the fear of, I could drown here. The same with fire. I don't build any fences for them and I was lucky, nothing 
happened. It's again a matter of trust. I believe they have to make the experience and whenever I try to correct their 
behaviour, I actually have a problem myself. So education is dealing with your own problems and finding a victim that 
suffers for you. That's the dangerous part of education; you want to make up for all the mistakes you've made yourself. 
You cannot smoke and tell your children not to smoke; you cannot eat chocolate and tell your children not to. I never 
wanted children, I was just confronted with the fact: you're a father now. I've not always said yes immediately. From the 
moment I decided, then I did full-heartedly support ... Where was I? They're very important for me, especially now that 
I'm 60 and I've still got young children; that is a blessing, most of the time. 

Df Keeps you young? 

Justus Why else would I play so much table tennis now, or other tennis? They challenge my body and they keep me fit. 

Df So what's the three-year play about and why are you creating it? 

Justus Well, talking about dependency and independency ... money. I have to earn some money. I applied, as I usually do in 
Vienna, for money to make my productions. This time the Minister of Culture saw our last show, which was a circus show 
in this tent which was very, very successful, and he said, "Justus what do you want?" I said, "Okay, I want three years 
to work on a project and I want this sort of money". A week later he phoned me and said, "You can have it; write me 
something about it and a budget." So within two hours, we wrote it. I sat down with Hans Peter and said, "What do we 
want to do?" So we chose The Nibetungen. 

Df The Nibelungen ? 

Justus Of course, no one here knows that. Do you know The Ring Cycles by Richard Wagner? The biggest story out of German 
mythology, like The Illiad and like Ulysseys in Greek mythology, is about Siegfried, the guy who fights the dragon, has a 
bath in his blood, but a leaf falls on his back so that's the only spot he's vincible, the rest he's invincible. It's his story, 
his death and the revenge of his wife. Richard Wagner created four operas, each of them between five and seven hours 
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long. It's a huge thing. Once before we dramatised The Bible and took the religion out of it, Don Quixote , Gilgamesh was 
another. We use big things, and this time it is The Nibelungen and it is the clown again. In our last show the clown had 
to perform under the pressure of three musicians. It's too complicated to explain, but here it's similar, a kidnapped clown 
who has to perform The Nibelungen. He tries to get around the authority; at the same time gives us the story of Siegfried; 
that's all. 

Df That's all. So do you collaborate with Hans Peter? 

Justus Hans Peter Horner. Hans Peter Horner is my director since a good 15 years. I've got my musical director who's worked with 
me even longer. I write the thing in improvisation and Hans Peter observes, watches. He's a very good dramaturg at the 
same time, and says, "Well we could need some words here or there." We create this situation ... And so, in the last six 
weeks, we wrote the piece. Next summer, in January and February, we're going to rehearse it here and in September 2010 
we're going to take the tent to Vienna. It sounds wonderful doesn't it. 

Df Absolutely. Tell me about clowns. Why do they interest you? 

Justus It's the child, I guess, the innocence. You cannot manipulate a clown. The first approach is always with innocence and finding a 
way around authority. Children do that in a very creative way. All the things, even love, the word love, hope, be it all these beautiful 
things, have all been used in some sort of ... from esoteric to fascistic ways. 

The clown still has 
some freshness for me. Perhaps that's an illusion, 

but he hasn't been used for ... well there's the red nose thingy. 

Df But that's a type of clown isn't it, a very cliched clown. I don't imagine that's what you're working with. 

Justus I started the clown when I played [the parts of] first and second clown in Shakespeare's Hamlet ; the gravediggers are 
actually called clowns. This was when I bought the suit. It was '80-'81 and we went down the road to a second hand 
shop and bought a big black suit. It was too nice, so we dragged it to the theatre in the dirt along the road. This 
black suit I had from then on for practically every show. It was never a circus clown (see page 22 *Coulrophobia), it 
was a black clown; white shirt, black suit. Without even thinking of'clown', it was just creating a Viennese character 
who was more 'hobo'. 

A hobo has a lot of wisdom and jet lives 
with nothing. 

He doesn't care if he tells the truth or not because he can't be ... You can't take anything 
away from him. So the hobo is the origin of my clown, until I built the circus. Now my clown has become more of a circus 
clown, but of course, still no make-up, no red nose, just a black t-shirt and a pair of trousers which are really big, really 
big. They don't look big when you saw them, but they can be expanded. I use these trousers for all sorts of different 
characters. It's a very vocal clown. I still use language a lot and nowadays I use objects. Greg Methe - he would be 
another one for your list [to interview] - he's an object and puppet maker and he can do fantastic things. 

Df From Tasmania? 

Justus Yeah. He lives in Hobart, worked many years for Terrapin [Theatre]. For this next show, he's got a lot of tasks, like 
how does Siegfried get killed? Siegfried gets killed with a spear through his back where the leaf made him vincible. 
So a spear's got to be thrown through the circus, into his back and come out his front. These are the sorts of things 
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Greg has to do. Last time Greg built a catapult that would shoot so precisely into a little spot in the circus, in the 
way that the Romans built catapults. He's fantastic. 

Df You've done clown workshops too haven't you? 

Justus Lots, and that is my future I think, teaching. In Vienna it's called a Schule der Fantasie. Here the word 'creativity' 
works better than 'fantasy'. My next plan here is to start a School of Creativity. [Note: Justus is currently looking for 
on administrator for his new school. Send us an email if you identify with his philosophy and would like to be involved.] 
I can do this here on Bruny. Over there it was very successful. I do anyone from 11 years on; courses for actors, for 
plumbers, for old people. I think this thing 'creativity' is for me to live in the moment. See, living in the moment is 
for me the essence of it all. It has become the essence; not that I can do it; I can be extremely angry. In my anger I 
can still throw chairs through a window but on the other side, I can calm down in extreme situations. If you live the 
moment you live to your fullest. If you live in your past, forget it, if you live in the future, you're hoping for something 
that might not even happen. So this living in the moment is the only moment where creativity is possible, or at least 
where spontaneity has the best results, and that's what I do in my workshops. I try to create moments where people 
say, "Hey I didn't think that I could tell a story in three hours just like that without fear." Fear, for example, is a big, 
big subject, if not the biggest of all, because 

Jear prevents everything. IJonly 
to take the Jear away of a person and then let him 
go wild is absolutely heautijul. 

So that would be ... 

Df So you obviously overcame your shyness, or not entirely? 

Justus [Laughs] I've got no problem with acting any more. My shyness there has completely gone, but I've got problems when I'm 
under pressure. Like here, this is just alright. I had so much positive feedback for my work and my confidence has grown 
immensely in the past 30 years. I'm brave enough to confront any situation and even admit, that smell under my armpit 
is because of this, and this, and that. But it still happens. 

Df How do you help people get over their fears? What are your tricks? 

Justus Well, stop thinking. Stop thinking is the first big trick they learn. 

You cannot think and 
be in the moment at the same time; 

you have to start to trust that all 

you need for your life is within you, so thinking is not allowed. One of the first exercises is doing just [launches into 
speed-gobbledygook for ten seconds] ... So you're not allowed to think, and then slowly you go into words and even 
then you're not allowed to think, you're not allowed to think right down to telling a story. I've learnt that with my 
children; by telling them stories in the evening without knowing where it's going to, you gain confidence. Another 
exercise is closing your eyes and starting to see pictures in your third eye. It continuously comes without you doing 

anything. So that builds up the trust that it comes ... If I let it flow out something comes out. I can prove, after a 

while, that what comes out without thinking is much closer to your personality than what comes out with thinking. 
So thinking is not on. It's a no-thinking workshop. / 
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Sponsored Feature 


*The best of Bruny 


If there’s one thing Rob Pennicott 
knows, it’s Bruny Island, every wild 
nook and cranny of the land and the sea 
that encircles it. Rob (pictured right), a 
generous, gregarious character is also 
a natural entrepreneur with a passion 
for the environment. He started his 
first business at the age of 12 when he 
borrowed $3,000 from his father to 
purchase a small fishing vessel and gear 
on the proviso that if he made no money, 
his father could sell the boat. However 
by the end of the season Rob had made 
$9,000 selling his fish, delivering his catch 
by bicycle to locals while still at school. At 
the age of 20 he bought a fish shop and 
slowly expanded his fishing operations. 

A believer in “dreaming big” and then 
“pulling out all stops to achieving those 
dreams”, Rob thrives on a challenge. 
Today he shares his passion for Bruny 
with the 21,000 or so people who go 
on his Bruny Island Charters every 
year. Bruny Island Charters, established 
20 years ago, was bom from his desire 
to “develop a business that was based 
where I’d grown up and that went hand- 
in-hand with the wonderful scenery, 
wildlife and people of the island.” Rob 
hopes that every person he and his 
family host “gets time out from what 
they’re doing and that they experience 
something that’s impossible to find 
anywhere else.” 

It’s definitely that. Rob’s seemingly 
unlimited energy has seen Bruny Island 
Charters evolve into an award-winning, 
world-class ecotourism experience, 
described by Travel & Leisure 
Magazine’s 2008 yearbook as one of 
the “Greatest 100 Trips of the World.” 
In 2005, after searching the world for 


a boat to meet his needs, Rob designed 
three unique custom-built boats in 
conjunction with Kirby Marine and 
Naiad NZ, the first of their kind in the 
world. Nicknamed ‘4WD’s of the sea’ for 
their manoeuvrability and stability, they 
take his guests up close to the cliffs and 
rock formations as well as the sea and 
coastal wildlife such as seals, birdlife and 
dolphins. 

Passengers spend a thrilling three 
hours cruising alongside some of 
Australia’s highest sea cliffs, drifting 
alongside ancient rock features such as 
the breathing rock and feeling the thrill 
of travelling through the narrow gap 
between the coast and the Monument 
(pictured right), a tall slender stack. 
Bruny’s waters are home to a plethora of 
sea life; numerous fish species, mammals 
such as whales and dolphins, and 
occasionally sharks. 

Rob has a clear vision for the future. 
He wants to make a real difference to the 
world and leave a legacy through his work 
in promoting philanthropic causes and 
by tackling some of the biggest challenges 
facing the planet - global warming and 
poverty, head on. His Tasmanian Coast 
Conservation Fund is not only innovative 
and exciting for Bruny Island Charters 
but it shows leadership in the Tasmanian 
tourism industry, the national tourism 
industry and for ecotourism businesses 
everywhere. Rob and his team have 
stepped up to the plate to show that they 
are serious about sustainable tourism 
and using the profits to benefit the 
environment that they operate in. 

Experience Bruny Island Charters for 
yourself, www. bruny charters, com. a u 
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Penny Malone's work is painstakingly time-consuming. Inch by inch , stencil by stencil, hour by hour she builds patterns on 
fabric. While these fabrics would certainly look stunning on a wing chair in the lounge, they're instead destined for gallery 
walls and the collections of museums. For now, sit back in your wing chair as we delve inside her fascinating practice. 

There's a Lot of my work around the house. I've just finished a big project for the Heritage Department here [in Tasmania]. 
For that I did what I call 'wall buttons'. 

Where did you get the idea of doing wall buttons? 

I got this piece of work [points to a round wall-based work] from a friend who's an artist, which I love, and I've lived with 
this circular red glass flower plate [also wall-mounted] for a long time, so I think the idea just kind of filtered through 
... The project was to deck out a couple of meeting rooms. The walls were broken by up-lights and all sorts of things, so 
it was a really odd space. I just said, "I think I should do wall buttons," and they went, "Yeah." I printed the fabric and 
took it to an upholsterer who does a beautiful job. We ended up doing four different sizes and that's sort of my current 
new thing, wall buttons. This is one of my Rock rugs and that's a three-metre drop of fabric. I call this one Chain of Gum 
Leaves. I've got it set up in my bedroom because when I print a piece, sometimes, even before I finish it, I'll hang it there 
so that I can sit with it and contemplate it ... So there are lots of my designs around the house. 

How long have you lived here? The whole time you've been back from Melbourne? 

Yes, pretty much. When I got back from Melbourne I wasn't sure what I'd do. I felt like I needed to make a big change so 
I came back to Hobart. I wasn't sure that I'd keep doing textile design, but I'd left all my gear, including my household 
items, in my studio in Melbourne. When I found this flat I got it all sent over, unpacked it and just started doing it all 
again - printing fabrics. That was when I realised that it sustains me; it's a big part of my life and I shouldn't worry that 
I hadn't made a successful business venture of it. I'm not driven by money, it's just great to have enough to get by, so I 
thought, I'm going to keep doing it. 

It sounds like, when you made that commitment, to just keep doing it because you love it, then work started coming 
your way? 

Almost. I'd been back here for a whole year and I still wasn't sure what I was doing. I was spring-cleaning this flat 
actually, just before Christmas, and I sat down and thought, what am I doing, and decided to make a commitment to 
staying in Tasmania. After doing that things started falling into place. 

What made you leave Melbourne? 

I'd been there for ten years. I love Melbourne, it's my second favourite place, but it was sort of same, same, and 
nothing seemed to be happening. I applied for a large grant from Arts Victoria to do a whole show of rugs made 
from my designs, and thought, if I don't get that then I've got to make a decision to change something. I didn't 
get it and so I thought, what will I do? I'll leave Melbourne. I'm from Tasmania and all my family are here, but I 
also had some friends up in Byron Bay so I thought, perhaps I could go to Byron Bay. I went up there for a holiday 
and decided that really 

Tasmania is easily as beautiful, you just 
have to wear a few more layers 

of clothes. There was also the fact that all my family 
were here. I come from a family of seven children and I'm the only one who hasn't had offspring. I felt that I was missing out 
on my nieces and nephews and that brought me back as well. I do love it here. When I got back, I used to wonder how long 
it would be before I didn't notice the beauty of this place, but that hasn't actually happened. I totally appreciate it. 
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Of Do you think you needed to go away and come back to really appreciate it? 

Penm Yeah probably. I had spent time, since the age of 22, leaving Tasmania, going and living somewhere else and coming back. 
I'd live here for a while and then think, I've got to get out of here, I've got to get off the island (see page 37 *Island- 
ish). Originally I went to Melbourne because I'd started doing textiles and I thought there was nothing happening in 
Hobart. I needed to go somewhere bigger, even somewhere I could buy fabric. You're quite restricted here; even now I go 
to Melbourne to buy my base fabrics. Making contacts in Melbourne took me quite a while because I'm not actually textile 
design trained. I majored in black and white photography when I went through Art School. My textile activities actually 
started with me hand-painting shirts in Brisbane. I was there working, saving money to get back to Tasmania and as an 
extra I would paint these shirts and sell them in an upmarket second hand clothes shop. 

It was the 

punk era so there were a lot of Union jacks 

and things like that. 

When I got back here I met a community artist who was working with unemployed people teaching air-brushing using 
stencils. I went and had a look at what he was doing and started using stencils and doing t-shirts. Then I wanted to get 
onto bigger pieces and explore my interest in interiors. It all happened from there. I kind of just fell into it. 

Do you think your interest in black and white photography was primarily an interest in composition which you've then 
taken into your design work? 

Penm I hadn't thought about it, but a friend of mine recently wrote an essay for a show that I was in, and he talked about that 
and also its flatness. My way of printing is layered in a way, but there is a real flatness to it and he related that back to 
my history as a black and white photographer. 

When did you give up photography? 

Penny I haven't; I still photograph a lot. Up until recently it was all film, but I've moved to a digital camera now. I've also 
started learning a computer programme and how to manipulate my designs on the computer. So photography still plays 
a strong part in my work. 

Df What kind of things inspire your designs? They look fairly organic ... 

Penny Yeah, a lot of it is ... My ideas really just come from living in the world and looking. I'm a fairly visual person. When I 
lived in Melbourne I got into all sorts of things, but towards the end I was doing a lot of geometric designs which were 
influenced by architecture and living in the city. When I got back here, I started this big set of designs based on sheoaks 
[Casuarina] and seed pods. That's still ongoing and is called Bush decoration Senes. It's also gum leaves, gum flowers and 
other flora, all motifs that have been in my work for a long time. This design is called Wildflower. On this one, the stencil 
is just half the flower, so I print it, turn it around and print it again. Sometimes a three-metre length of fabric will have 
thousands of individual stencil prints. My intention was always to pass it on to industry for commercial printing because, 
obviously, if somebody loved this design and said, "I'd like 30 metres", it would take me forever to print it. Anything is 
faster than the way I print: digital, silk-screen ... however, it works for me as a design process. I can come up with really 
great designs and then further develop them using commercial production methods. I use hand-cut stencils. I've got a 
huge library of stencils and the same motifs will pop up in my work again and again. This is The Rock Rug. This rock and 
that rock I picked up on the West Coast on an ocean beach at Strahan many years ago when I went there for a holiday. 
I took these two rocks back to Melbourne and they started this whole rock-thing I got into. I did a lot of designs with 
rocks. At the time I had a studio in Richmond, Melbourne and I heard about this exhibition on a little island in the middle 
of the Yarra [River]. The show included an artist called Andy Goldsworthy who I'd never heard of. I thought, wow there's 
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*Island-ish 


Bv Kate Bezar 


In 

2001, ‘Ten Days 

on the Island’ burst on to Tasmania’s 

cultural scene as a unique celebration of island culture. Each 

year since, the festival’s programme has explored “the cultural uniqueness of 

islands” by bringing international artists and acts from island locations to Tasmania. 

In this year’s festival over 730 artists from 20 countries (Australia, Nova Scotia Canada, Taiwan, Cuba, Denmark, 
Iceland, Italy, Hong Kong, Torres Strait, Jamaica, Japan, Mauritius, Newfoundland, New Caledonia, New Zealand, 
Samoa, Scotland, Singapore, Taiwan, Manhattan USA and Wales) will be seen in 62 projects across 99 venues. 
When one looks at that list of island nations one wonders what it is that they really have in common. What is 
‘the cultural uniqueness of islands’ and is there such a thing as an ‘island mentality’? Is a small island any 
different to a rural community? Would people from Perth have a similar mentality to islanders, surrounded 
as it is by desert? Are the stereotypes of close-mindedness and lack of privacy valid? 

When these questions are posed to Elaine Stratford, current Head of the School of Geography and 
Environmental Studies at the University of Tasmania, she is quick to preface her answer with, “It’s 
important to mention that I’m not of the island, I’m a ‘blow in’ — albeit of 12 year’s standing”. 
Stratford goes on to explain that water can be a harder barrier to cross than land, a psychological 
one more than anything, and that it “can act as a buffer to the best (or worst) of the mainland 
getting onto the island, and to the best (or worst) of the island getting off.” 

Stratford believes that there are “as many island mentalities as there are islands.” She 
compares an island like Manhattan or Hong Kong with their vibrant, cosmopolitan 
cultures to somewhere like Tristan da Cunha, the most remote archipelago in the world. 

Perhaps what unites islanders is a sense of independence and a spirit of innovation. 

According to New Zealand Trade and Enterprise, “innovation is born out of a spirit 
of survival, and that, in turn, that is a direct result of New Zealand’s geographical 
location. With 2,000 km to your nearest neighbour, you need to be resourceful 
and tackle problems using whatever materials you have to hand.” England’s 
steadfast refusal to join the European Union and Taiwan’s to be 
absorbed into China, certainly fit that mould. 

As for mainland Australia, which is both ‘mainland’ 
and island, DH Lawrence wrote in ‘The Man 
Who Loved Islands’, “An island, if it is big 
enough, is no better than a continent. 

It has to be really quite 
small before it feels like an 
island.” www.tendaysonthe 
island.org 
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'Gucci 1 , ‘Prada \ 'Chanel ’ 2006. Simon Cuthbert. type C prints. 84 x 104cm. Each an edition oj six. 



* Branded 


By Kevin Murphy 


You have a cold. Fortunately you 
have some cold tablets, but they 
are not enough. You also need a 
packet with instructions about 
how many to take, and how often. 
Same with people. When you meet 
a stranger, it helps to identify 
some item of adornments, like a 
designer label or its absence, that 
informs you what kind of world 
they belong to, and so how you 
can talk to them. 

But if we step back and try to 
picture the world as a whole, what 
kind of orienting device can we 
find? More than 600 years ago, 
a Neapolitan mariner invented 
a means of navigating a path no 
matter where you might be in the 
globe. According to legend, Flavio 
Gioja designed a glass box in 
which was balanced a magnetised 
needle over the direction 
north, signified by a Fleur-de- 
Lis. Gioja chose this symbol 
because it was the royal emblem 
of his patron, the king of Sicily, 


Charles D’Anjou. The Fleur-de- 
Lis had been associated with the 
Bourbons since the 5th century, 
when the Virgin Mary gave 
King Clovis a lily at his baptism. 
Regardless of their own person 
fortunes through European 
history, the Bourbon logo was 
destined to ‘rule’ the world. 

Maps provided a blueprint for 
the Renaissance exploration of the 
New 7 World. For the first time, and 
ever after, the European maps of 
exploration oriented the planet 
consistently to the north. The prime 
instrument for this alignment was 
the compass rose, crowned by the 
Fleur-de-Lis, always pointing to 
the imperial centre. As the world’s 
first global brand, the Fleur-de-Lis 
spread exponentially to all corners 
of the earth. 

So now r the work of colonisation 
is done, where is the Fleur-de-Lis? 
The French lily re-emerges now 
in European brands, such as the 
YSL of Yves Saint Laurent and the 


branded eagle of Giorgio Armani. 
With this story of the Fleur-de-Lis, 
we can see a kind of Da Vinci code 
for global capital. With Simon 
Cuthbert’s photographs, we see 
the designer label return to the 
original scene of world-making, 
when Flavio Gioja first set up the 
world for colonisation. Cuthbert’s 
images of architectural edifices 
demonstrate how our world 
emanates from the brand. These 
logos are like seeds from which 
global corporations emerge, 
towering over us. 

Following the earlier operation of 
the compass rose, these brands 
are complicit in the uplifting of 
the world. Cuthbert’s images 
dramatise the verticality of the 
plane on which the brand rests, 
accentuating their distance from 
the observer. Although, on close 
inspection, we find signs of life 
beyond the facade. 

See more of Simon Cuthbert’s work at 
www. despa rd - gallery. com . a u 
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another artist doing things with rocks too. I wondered if it was a collective unconscious thing and that got me even more 
enthusiastic, so I went home and printed more and more rocks. Of course I then discovered that Andy Goldsworthy is a 
highly respected, famous artist. My rug designs always start out as designs on fabric and then I think, gee, that could 
make a really great rug. I've been doing rugs for a long time. 

Who makes the rugs for you? 

They're hand-tufted in Melbourne. I actually worked in a rug factory for a while because I thought that maybe I could 
learn to tuft them myself. 

You are a control freak. 

Yeah, anyway I got a job in this rug factory, but I wasn't strong enough to use the gun attached to a compressor which 
feeds the yarn through. It was really great for me to do it though, because now I know all about the process involved. 
It's one person, stitch by stitch. When they're finished tufting, they coat the back of it with latex rubber and when 
it's dry they cut it down. There's lots of finishing off. I'd got the idea about two years beforehand when I went to a 
DesignEx and there was this company who mentioned that they could get rugs made from your designs. I thought, I 
want to do that. The chap there who was running the business liked my designs. I've been really lucky; people have 
given me a lot of help; but 

the reason they’ve given me help is that 
they’ve liked the designs, 

which is great. It was the same with my first commercial range. 
It was printed by a company in Melbourne who mostly printed Lycra for the swimwear trade. I took my designs out to 
show them and the manager liked them. This woman found it really amusing that I hadn't done a textile design course. 
She gave me a lot of help to get that up and running. 

No man is an island ... We all need help along the way. 

Absolutely. Out here is my storeroom. People go, "Where do you sell your designs?" and I go, "Oh nowhere really at the 
moment, I just stick them in the storeroom when I'm finished." It's all adding to my design catalogue. 

Imagine if something happened to it all. Do you have it all documented somewhere? 

I do. I'm much better at documenting it these days. Coming on through this way ... I collaborate with a friend [Shaz 
Harrison-Williams] who knits and sews. We've had three exhibitions and this is from our second one which was based on 
collecting and collections and titled Plots from the Left. We started off with a collection item. My friend had seven boys 
vintage shirts. She wanted to knit a hat to go with each one and I decided to do a design for each shirt where I'd use 
the pattern structure and the colours from each shirt but with my own motifs. I used motifs of things that live in water: 
seaweed and shells and all sorts of things like that. This is a hand-printed piece from our third collaborative show last 
January at the Carnegie Gallery in Hobart called Third Turn Left. One component of the show was a series of hand-printed 
drops all depicting natural elements. To accompany the drops I had made 'Fashion Fans' out of laser-cut acrylic (see 
image page 32). Each fan has a cut-out of an item of clothing, the idea being to play with the fans, hold them up in 
front of the patterned drops, change the distance between the fan and fabric and see how this piece looks as a dress or a 
coat or a pair of pants. Try before you buy! It fitted with the themes we wanted to explore which related to fashion and 
fads and consumption. With the Fashion Fans you could have fun without consuming. Some of these pieces are currently 
in the Tamworth Textile Biennial. There were also lots of logs in the show - knitted, printed and sewn. The log motif was 
a comment about how they are chopping down all the trees here for short-term gain; fashion and fads are a bit similar 
... "I must have the latest," without thinking about how it's made, where it comes from, what it's made from etc. etc. 
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THIS IS THE VIEW FROM MY KITCHEN THROUGH 
TO THE LOUNGE ROOM / STUDIO. 


I can’t remember how I came by the Diane Arbus 
poster but the exhibition of her work came to the 
Tasmanian Museum and Art Gallery. It must have been 
in the late ‘70s and it had quite an effect upon me. 

I’m fond of ceramics and like to hang favourite plates 
on the kitchen wall, this one of a flounder with sea life 
motifs is Japanese. 

I use a couple of pin boards in my studio area to hang 
stuff I’m working on, bits and pieces I find, pictures of 
other people’s work that I’m interested in ... it’s all 
there on display to inspire and stimulate. 

The computer may look as if it takes pride of place, but 
just to the right (behind the Arbus poster) are my three 
old laminex tables where I do the hand printing. In a 
way the two things compete for my attention; the hand 
printed versus the digital. My position at the moment 
is to utilise the best aspects of both without losing the 
individual positives of either. 

The geometric patterned throw on the back of the 
chair came from an op-shop. It’s made from squares 
and triangles all hand-knitted then sewn together and 
lately it reminds me of my dad. He spent the last 
few years of his life in an aged care home and when 
I visited I often wanted to take home the different 
lovely knitted/crocheted throws that appeared on the 
end of his bed. 













This is my Gum Leaf Camouflage design. I did it in all the usual army colours first and I thought, I could send that to 
Kevin Rudd and see if he wants to deck out the Australian Army in it. At the time, actually, when I did it, John Howard 
was still in and 

I thought Janette [Howard] could have had 
a suit made in the pink version of it. 

Here's another little project I did. 

This is a traditional Ikat weaving of my gum flower and leaf. I went to visit a friend in Bali and while I was there I 
employed a driver who took me around the traditional weaving places and translated for me. I'd felt for a long time that 
a lot of my designs would work beautifully as woven design, but how do you get that done? So this was an opportunity 
to do that. This piece was from the City of Hobart Art Prize a few years ago ... 

Of It sounds like Tasmania's been very good to you. 

It has. I've had a really busy time of it and I've also had a lot of support from Arts Tasmania, our local funding body. 
This piece was called If the shirt fits and used one of the designs from a previous show [Plots from the Left]. The City of 
Hobart Art Prize that year was for printmaking. I could apply because although my medium is textiles my method is print. 
I called the piece I entered If the shirt fits as a bit of a nudge about printed textiles sitting in the gallery alongside works 
on paper. Do you want to look at some big bits now? 

Sure. 

In the first couple of bits I'll show you, you can see this shell shape. This design, Shell Owl, was in a show last year at 
CAST Gallery. Here's my stencil. I use X-ray film to make the stencils from. I go to radiology places and ask for the film 
that doesn't work because it's clear and that's good for registration. They'd just throw it out otherwise. It's getting harder 
to get though because everybody's going digital. So there's my shell stencil. I kind of, what I call, build-designs. 

How do you cut them out? 

Just with a blade. 

I love the slight irregularity of it. 

My method of printing is to place the stencil on the fabric like this and then apply the ink with this small foam roller. 
With each fabric drop I would have rolled the fabric out and marked the edge, in this case where the centre of the shell is 
and measured the distance. Then I put a line of cotton across the table so that's my sight line. I used to just do it by eye, 
but once I did this beautiful three-metre length in Melbourne of gum leaves and the wildflower. It looked fantastic on the 
table but when I hung it on the wall it had a lean to it. I thought, I have to teach myself how to do this properly and 
learn about repeat designs etc. So now I mark off the edge of the fabric and run the little cotton lines across. Someone 
once suggested that I'm a bit like a brickie's labourer. So, as with the shell piece, first I print all the rows of shells and 
then I build everything else around it. I guess the fact that each motif is individually printed gives it that irregularity 
you noticed. 

Do you know before you start what the pattern will consist of, or do you work on the fabric? 

Before I do a big piece like this I do a little sample on a scrap of fabric. 

But even before you start making the stencils, how do you know what you're going to do? Do you really just build it as 
you go along? 

Pemn Yeah. Sometimes I'll get the stencil out and some tracing paper and trace the outlines and put them together. With tracing 
paper I can layer them to see, that doesn't look so good like that, it looks better like that. I do work more on paper and the 
computer now, When I first started I always went straight onto the fabric. A friend comes here when I need him to and gives 
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Image a close up of *from here to ear\ 2009 by Celeste Boursier-Mougenot. Courtesy of Galerie Xippas, Paris. 



* Free for all 


If one was to say that Tasmania was 
definitely on the arts and culture 
radar, then MONA will most certainly 
put it on the map. MONA is the 
‘Museum of Old and New Art’, an 
incredible new gallery set to open its 
Nonda Katsalidis-designed spaces 
to the public in 2010. On a private 
peninsula on the Derwent River just 
15 minutes from Hobart’s centre, this 
$70 million project is quite unique. 

Firstly, this is a private gallery 
(with free admission); the vision of 
one individual, David Walsh. Walsh is 
almost as fascinating as his museum 
will be. A university drop-out with 
a mind for mathematics who, along 
with some other ‘computer-geek’ 
friends, applied their brain-power 
to gambling. From gambling, sports 
betting in particular, Walsh made 


By Kate Bezar 


his fortune. A ‘geek’ he may be, but 
he’s also one with a penchant for art 
“because it attracts and infuriates 
me”, he has said. 

We’re not just talking pretty pictures 
here, MONA’s $ 100 million collection 
“will stand as a testimony to the power 
of sexuality to drive creativity; sex 
and death predominate in art, both 
as subject matter and providing a 
significant motive for its creation.” 

Walsh’s collection of about 1,300 
antiquities ranges from Egypt (and the 
rest of Africa) through Mesopotamia 
to Mesoamerica. Australian 
modernism and contemporary 
Australian, British and American 
art are also prevalent. It includes 
several works by Young British Artists 
including Damien Hirst, Jake and 
Dinos Chapman and Jenny Saville. 


Europeans Egon Schiele, Wassily 
Kandinsky, Erwin Wurm and Susan 
Rothenberg also feature. An entire 
pavilion will be devoted to the work 
of German artist and sculptor Anselm 
Kiefer and Sidney Nolan’s 47m, 1,600 
panel-long mural, Snake , will have its 
own custom-made wall. 

If visitors to MONA leave with 
their opinions polarised then Walsh 
will consider it a success. With 
works like Chris Ofili’s Holy Virgin 
Maty (which depicts a black African 
Mary surrounded by images from 
‘blaxploitation’ movies and close- 
ups of female genitalia cut from 
pornographic magazines, oh, and 
elephant dung on her breast) in 
the collection, it's likely MONA’s 
success is assured. 
www. niona. net.au 


me a computer lesson. It's just through his generosity that I've learned how to use the computer. I applied for and got a grant 
from Arts Tasmania to work towards an exhibition where I would take my hand-printed motifs, scan them into the computer 
and work up designs that could be digitally printed onto fabric. The exhibition would include hand-printed drops, the digitally 
printed fabrics made into shirts, and DVDs displaying a whole lot of virtual design possibilities. Often I have an idea and think, 
gee, I'd love to do that, but it's almost like, well, if I don't get the grant then I won't have to worry about it, but then I get 
the grant and have to figure it out. When I applied for the grant I didn't have anywhere to have the exhibition, but I said I 
was sure that by the time I finished the project I would; and, indeed I did, and the work was shown at CAST Gallery. 

Df And you've just got another grant to go to London haven't you? 

Penny Yes the London Studio Grant from the Australia Council for the Arts ... I don't actually have to make work while I am there. 
I have a project with three parts to it. The first one is to go to the V&A [The Victoria and Albert Museum] to look at printed 
textiles from the arts and crafts movement. Because my way of printing is quite primitive, block-printed textiles are quite a 
similar sort of thing. They have a great collection and in their archives they also hold the working papers of an English designer 
called Lucienne Day, who's dead now. Her husband [Robin] was a furniture designer and she did a lot of textiles. I want to have 
a look at what they have of hers as well. All this looking is to inspire me in my practice. The second thing I'm going to do is 
get in touch with independent textile designers and schools in London. It'll be great to go and have a look at what seems to 
be a vibrant textile scene in London. I want to hook into that and see what's happening. The third thing is to market my own 
work, which I can do by show and tell and just getting out there and door knocking. So yes, that's my project for London. I've 
never been there before. It's come at a point in my practice where 

it’ll just be great to go 
and soak up a whole lot of ideas 

and see what comes to me next. 

Df And I know you also have a part time job, tell me about that. 

Penny It's at the Tasmanian Museum and Art Gallery. I'm a gallery assistant. Lots of it is being an attendant on the gallery floor. 

It's actually been my longest ever job - I've been there for about six years now. After I'd been there for about two years 
they got a new collection site and I worked on the relocation team moving all the objects. I got to see everything, so 
I've now got a really good knowledge of what's in the collections. I love being surrounded by art and amazing objects and 
it's definitely had an influence on my work. ... Like all the shirts in the show [Plots from the Left] ... I decided to use all 
the things from the sea because I was doing relocation then and we'd just moved the invertebrate zoology collection so 
there were all these incredible shells and sponges. 

Df And the owl? 

Penny The owl we moved when we did the vertebrate collection: lions, tigers, lots and lots of amazing birds and all kinds of things. 
The owl was also inspired by this op shop find [picks up shell-owl ornament]. I was really excited because in the decorative 
arts collection at the museum they've actually got a smaller version of one of these. I think having this around the house 
for ages too, helped inspire that particular design. Another favourite thing about the Museum and Art Gallery is that it's free 
which makes it very accessible to people and they generally go there to have a good time. I think all museums and galleries 
should be free (see page 44 * Free for all). To me it's the government's role, for the cultural education of the people. I feel 
quite strongly about that. The pay's not huge but I go there and I go to work and when I come home I can leave it behind 
and do my own thing. I work once a fortnight with the registration department so I get to drive the truck and the forklift 
and back in the gallery I'm sometimes called on to help hang exhibitions and pull them down etc. That gives the job a bit 
of variation. I think if I was just on the floor as an attendant the whole time I might go a bit stir crazy. When I first started 
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there that was all I did. Then I thought that the job was about dealing with time as well. 

How do you deal with that? 

I just think about things and don't fight against it. Obviously also, I think I've soaked up so much of it; I go around and 
continually look at things. I was in the Colonial Gallery today for two hours and I still, when I get in there, wander around 
and pick out my favourites and look at things. It's visually stimulating. So that's been great. 

Is the dream still to get more of your work commercially printed? 

Absolutely. This is my range that is currently commercially silkscreened in Wagga Wagga, NSW, by a lovely man who has 
his own business and a 20 metre table. This is the Bush Decoration series. Everyone goes, "Love the pineapple", but it's 
not actually a pineapple, it's a seed pod. 

So how would someone find these designs? 

Urn ... not on my website because I haven't got one yet. I ought to have been trying to get some more publicity for this range, 
which I haven't done. It's only people in the know who see it somewhere. I've had it in exhibitions and shows. The potential is there. 
I need to do some serious marketing, but then I think, well, maybe sometime someone else will come along who says, "We love your 
designs and we'll..." 

People do say, “You should sell jour designs” 
I was never interested in that 

I wanted to have some say in what became of them. 

What do you mean by that? 

Well if you sell a design, then you lose control of what happens to it. I decided a better way to go would be to get my 
name known because the name then becomes a brand (see page 38 * Branded). Penny Malone Australia is my label. I 
thought, I won't worry about trying to make it a business. I'll pursue the arts side of it and try and get into exhibitions 
and collections. In fact, when I first went to Melbourne I made an appointment to see the curator of textiles at the 
National Gallery of Victoria. I had about three things to show her. At the time, Mambo had started doing furnishing fabric 
and she'd just bought that for the collection. I bowled up and said, "I wanted to show you my work because I thought 
you might want to start collecting me." She laughed and said, "Come back in ten years", and she explained why. She said, 
"We need to know that somebody is not just going to do it for the next six months and that's the end of it." She said also 
that to date they had usually concentrated on people who'd been involved, like Mambo, in a business. When I decided I'd 
leave Melbourne I got back in touch and invited her to come to my studio. She came, looked and said, "Yes, we'd like to 
buy some of your work." That for me was really exciting and it was virtually ten years later. 

Your work's so strong graphically, you're really a graphic artist. 

Yes, I often say that lama frustrated graphic designer at heart. When I went to Art School I did Graphic Design, just for 
a year. I was doing teaching as well and was unable to continue with graphics. My work is really graphic; colour's really 
important and, being hard-edged ... Even with my computer work, sometimes my computer teacher, Jon, will say to me, 
"You could make it fuzzy like this, or have some gradation in that colour", and I go, "Oh no, I don't like that, I want it 
to be really flat and hard-edged." Since I've been on the computer I've realised that I do love the hand-printing. There's 
something about it that's ... I don't know if meditative is the right word, but I've realised that the time element is an 
important part of it. It's like I sort things out while I'm just working away doing my thousands of stencils to get ... you 
know. I always feel a really good sense of achievement when a piece is finished and I think, yes that's worked. Often 
when I finish a particular project I think I might not have another idea in my head. I used to panic about that, but now 
I know that's ok and just to go with it and wait and see what comes to me next. 
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Medicine has taken Dr Nik Magnus all over the world; treating Buddhist monks with respiratory conditions in Tibet , "all the 
promiscuous young skiers for chlamydia" in Wanaka, New Zealand, AIDS patients in Kenya, tropical diseases in the Solomon 
Islands and ennui in Antarctica. Geographic diversity is one thing , but the extraordinary diversity of Nik's other interests is 
another. Grab yourself a cup of tea and as we have one with a true Renaissance man in Hobart. 

Do you know why you got into medicine? 

I don't think you generally know why you get into these kind of things. I mean I was bright when I was at school and 
I was into science. I had a holiday job picking cherries and a young woman I was picking with was a medical student 
from Auckland. I listened to her and her boyfriend, and the stuff they talked about I was really excited by. It was more 
of the 'sciencey' stuff - the microbiology, the science of disease - but by the time I finished medical school I realised I 
had absolutely no idea what I was getting myself in for, studying medicine. You have this preconceived notion of what 
medicine is and I think the aura of prestige and the ability to help people is quite romanticised in books and in history. 
And now television. 

But when the crunch comes it's completely different to that. Sometimes I wonder if I'd known what medicine would be 
like, would I have started? 

It depends on whether or not you've worked till midnight at A&E (Accident & Emergency), like last night? 

These days, the answer's yes. I'm very happy I've done it. You can't ever really stop being a doctor. Once you learn those skills 
you'll always have a sense of obligation and duty to do what you can, when you can. But when you're doing 70 hours a week 
as a surgical registrar and a 32-hour shift with a couple of hours of sleep in the deep of night, being woken by a pager going 
off saying, "There's a motor-vehicle accident in emergency, come down", you just go, is this really what life's about? Different 
people are driven by different things and I find 


If I'm not happy or enjoying 

stuff, I really feel it on the other end of the fence. So I work less and give better quality of care and my patients 
really reflect that. 

Are you working mostly in the hospital now? 

At the moment I'm doing just emergency department work and some teaching with General Practice Training. In the bad 
old days you'd finish your medical degree and you'd do your internship and then bang, you could go and start your own 
practice. General Practice is now a speciality in its own right. You've got to study for a few years and sit an exam and get 
your fellowship with the Royal College of General Practitioners. So this is teaching those guys the foundations of what 
will make them GPs. 

Is that about people skills? I think one thing that's always struck me is that a lot of smart people become doctors, but 
that's a different kind of intelligence than I imagine you primarily need to be a good GP. Surely 50 per cent at least has 
got to be emotional intelligence as well as IQ? 

I think that gets sorted out in the mix after you finish medical school. 

Do the more academic tend to stay as researchers? 

They'll become pathologists, look down microscopes and write reports. You see these pathologists down in the dungeons 
looking down their microscopes at pieces of tissue and you go, oh I couldn't do that. As a generalist, the people skills and 
the communication skills are pretty much the fulcrum of making it happen. If you're a specialist you can look at a narrow 
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field of problems. For example, if it's a bone, I'll deal with bones and any other problems they can go back to their GP to 
sort out. Which is kind of nice, but then you miss out on a lot of amazing stories and problem-solving. Whereas, as a GP, 
sometimes it can become overwhelming because you don't have expertise in any specific area (see page 53 *The best 
medicine). A lot of it is also being open to non-Western forms of medicine. I've done some training in Nutritional and 
Environmental Medicine so that's a different set of skills to apply. There's a lot of resistance in the medical field against 
embracing those other forms of therapies. I think it's my experience as a General Practitioner out of a hospital situation 
that has made me realise that Western medicine is good at only certain things and there are other ways to skin a cat. 
So, when you talk about your experience outside the hospital, where has medicine taken you? 

When I was a medical student I got fed up with the university system, actually not so much the system, but you go to 
university for a reason. After four years of studying medicine I was no longer so confident that the whole reason for 
studying was to become a good doctor. It seemed to me that you were studying in order to pass exams and studying to 
please the examiner. I resented that and I wanted to find out if I was actually wanting to study for the sake of studying 
rather than studying for the sake of passing. So I took a year off and went to the Solomon Islands and worked in a very 
remote hospital with only two other doctors and 100 inpatients at a time. It was a lot of work and I really fell in love with 
tropical medicine and the tropics. I got lots of practical skills and that was a really grounding experience. 

You could do that even though you hadn't finished your degree? 

Well I wasn't a doctor there, I was a medical student working under a doctor. The doctors kept an eye on me and if I wasn't 
safe they would let me know, or if I was worried I'd let them know. But as I got better, they gave me more responsibility. 
That was a really amazing experience, not just for my medical knowledge for which it really coloured my subsequent interests, 
but also. 


Even though it's 

been 15 years since I was there, I still enjoy speaking it today. It's quite a beautiful language. I started gardening there. 
My parents and my brother and sister are all amazing gardeners but I, being the youngest child and being the most 
academic, had only done a little bit of gardening. In the Solomons I started growing all these tropical things, lots of basil 
... I really missed pasta so I ended up making my own. I grew lots of beans and sweet potato and tropical mint - I just 
had a ball - heaps of tomatoes. 

And did it help you realise that medicine was your thing? 

I came back pretty keen. That experience really left me feeling that it was what I wanted to do, not that I really doubted 
it, I was just fed up with studying. It's a six year degree so I would have had another two years of study, study, study 
before I could do practical stuff. 

You'd have to be pretty committed to it to get through that. 

Yeah, either that or pretty deluded. But you asked where medicine's taken me ... I also went to Kenya after finishing my 
degree for my three-month elective. Because I had a lot of practical experience in the Solomons I pretty well ran the 
medical ward. I did a lot of surgery, and treated lots of HIV patients and multi-road traumas. I got malaria twice - got 
pretty sick, but that was an amazing experience. 

Is it [the malaria] still in your system? 

No, no, that was long ago. There are four different types of malaria and the most severe one that can cause the brain to 
swell is called falciparum and once you treat it it's gone. 

That's the sort you had? 

Yes. Two of the other types are the ones that recur. It stays in your liver and produces little eggs. When you treat it, the 
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LE DOCTEUR 
The doctor collects things 
that measure and weigh. 
His memory is displayed 
in objects of intrigue 
scattered on shelves 
and in cupboards 
made of very old wood. 
He has a book of poetry 
in French 
by Pablo Neruda. 

His interest in anatomy 
extends to matters 
of the heart. 
















ones in your bloodstream die but the ones in your liver are protected and they hatch again and start all over. That's the 
recurring one that isn't that much fun; but I didn't have that. 

Fell in love with the place? Have you been back? 

No, I've never been back to Kenya, my Swahili's not so good. When I came back with those two tropical experiences I 
went to Darwin and did my internship there. I ended up staying three years. I did a year of surgery as a registrar which 
was pretty much work, work, work; that was pretty well the point where I said, hmm, this working really hard is not what 
it's made out to be, and decided to take some time off. Then I went to Antarctica for a year. 

Another extreme. 


- I did manage to start a band there too. In final year Med School [in 
Hobart] I'd started a band with my brother Dan and his girlfriend Tania Bosak, a three-piece called Caravan, playing Latin, 
Cuban, Brazilian music, good fun, dancing music. I was playing piano at the time. I was in that band for six months before 
I moved to Darwin so I started a band up in Darwin called Sabrosa which means 'tasty', an eight-piece band with timbales 
and a horn section and bass. 


I wrote a lot of the stuff myself. We played together for over two years. 

Did you just love that kind of music or was there more to it than that? Have you been to South America or Cuba? 

I hadn't then. I was into jazz, jazz piano. At Medical School I discovered that piano was a beautiful way of switching 
off. I started piano when I was a kid. I was mainly classically trained but loved improvising and mucking around. I didn't 
have a piano when I was in Med School and then one day I was in this lecture theatre that was not being used and it 
had a piano in it. I was mucking around on it and it was just so lovely. I'd come and visit that lecture theatre again and 
again, as often as I could; and then I decided, right, I need a piano at home. So I bought this old, clunky, out-of-tune 
piano and had that for a few years. Because I was moving a lot I sold it and bought an electronic one which was good for 
playing in bands. So I got into jazz in about fourth year Medical School with my brother who's a percussionist. In those 
days he made his own percussion instruments - congas and djembes - and he was really into Afro-Cuban rhythm, which is 
probably the most exciting mix of African rhythms and European influences. Cuba, and the Caribbean especially, has this 
extraordinary melting pot of whacky asymmetrical rhythms. It's not this straight drum machine beat that's so common in 
the West. My brother was really into that and I was living with him at one stage so there was a lot of that music around. 
I heard the piano part and the bass was doing this asymmetrical comping groove over this intricate asymmetrical right 
hand. I found that really exciting and I remember spending days, instead of studying, working out this groove on the 
piano. I was hooked from that moment. My brother and I have a really beautiful relationship; we really vibe each other up 
and excite each other. We have this great dynamic where we feed each other, so it was just building on that energy and 
fun. By the time I got to Darwin I was really, really into that Cuban style of music: Ruben Gonzalez, Buena Vista Social 
Club had been released and Joe Cuba, a sort of old-style '60s Cuban stuff. So that was my inspiration for the music and 
really, it was only a year after I'd been doing that kind of music, that I realised that dancing was kind of fun. I'd never 
really seen a proper live salsa band and I was in Melbourne for something and I saw this ten-piece salsa band. I was just 
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Left: Atmospheric Optics X, 2009 © Megan Jenkinson. Image courtesy the artist and Stills Gallery. 
Roght: Angus McDonald “Nocturnal Southern Ocean ” 2009 goache on panel IS x 20 cm 


By Kate Bezar 

The direction of Megan Jenkinson’s recent work Fleet 
Light (above left) began with her experiences as a New 
Zealand Antarctic Artist’s Fellow in late 2005. Before 
and after her time on the ice she delved into the 
exploratory and scientific literature on Antarctica. It 
provided her with an objective, scientific explanation 
of the Antarctic world. But once she got there, what 
she discovered was a “unique, strange, and unworldly 
experience of a monochromatic and uninhabited 
landscape”. Then, in the middle of the Polar night 
when it was at its darkest and most lifeless, the sky 
would be lit up by visually spectacular explosions of 
celestial colour. Traditional photography could not 
capture the Aurora Australis phenomenon Jenkinson 
witnessed, so she used a lenticular image process, 
involving the digital reconstitution of several images 
into a single print, thus giving a more ‘real’ rendition 
of what she herself saw. 
www. stillsgalleiy. com. a u 



*Ant‘art’ica 



Artist, Angus McDonald, has been to Antarctica twice 
more than most people. The first time was in 2006 on 
an expedition to restore some of the unique, historical 
buildings known as Mawson’s Huts. The artworks that 
resulted from his 30-day trip (above right) were then 
auctioned to raise funds for the huts’ preservation. The 
second time was in mid-December 2008. McDonald 
was invited to be the artist in residence on an Aurora 
Expedition ship run by Greg Mortimer, most well- 
known for making the first Australian ascent of the 
North face of Mt Everest. On his first trip McDonald 
describes being “overwhelmed and seduced by the 
shear scale of the landscape, almost to the point of 
not knowing where to look.” Only by the second time 
was he able to narrow his gaze and see the fascinating 
details. McDonald’s done his fair share of travelling, 
but Antarctica was something else, “You could 
definitely get hooked on going there” he says. 
www.angusmcdonald.com.au 
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transfixed. It was amazing. I remember sitting on the sideline moving my fingers imagining what the piano would be like 
and I just wanted to be up there and be part of it. I got quite frustrated until I realised that these dancers in front of 
them were having the most awesome time. I realised that if I couldn't be in that band then I may as well be dancing and 
being part of the rhythm in a different way. I spent the next couple of days in some little clubs in and around Fitzroy 
and St Kilda just following behind people checking what their feet were doing and slowly worked it out. Since then I've 
stopped playing salsa and now I teach salsa dancing instead. It's a lot easier to transport too, you don't have to lug a 
big piano around and worry about band rehearsals and band dynamics. 

You obviously enjoy teaching as opposed to just being a participant? 

I like teaching and people respond to it; it's give and take. 


and you go, ok, there are 30 girls and 10 guys, how am I going to do this? I really 
love that challenge: to keep it within an hour, to teach everybody something and try and increase their levels of skill by 
just a little bit, to make it fun, crack some jokes and make it a social class, but still be really serious about technique. 
Just back-tracking, what was Antarctica like? It's one of those places that I'm sure many people would love to go to, but 
the chances of getting there are pretty slim. 

Antarctica was amazing; it was difficult at the same time. It was lonely, it was extraordinarily beautiful, it was scary at 
times. I went down for a year and I was on call for the whole time. At maximum I had about 120 people. 

You were the only doctor? 

Yeah, but over winter there were only 20 of us, so a pretty good ratio of well people to doctor. I didn't have much to do. 
Absolutely beautiful place, stunning scenery, amazing to be so close to such a fragile environment, and at the same time 
feeling like I shouldn't be there. Our impact down there is so huge that it really made me think, I'm really damaging this 
place. Why are we here? 

Why are the majority of people there? As researchers? 

Over summer the majority were scientists, everything from zoologists studying penguins and seals to marine biologists 
studying plankton, oceanographers studying currents and temperatures, and astrophysicists shooting lasers up into the 
sky and measuring atmospheric stuff and magnetic fields. Then there was the support team; the plumbers, the electricians, 
the carpenters, the communications technicians, the electronics engineers, a chef, a station leader and a doctor... Then 
everybody would be doing other jobs as well, like I ran the hydroponics and grew lots of tomatoes, and snow peas, and 
lettuces and zucchini's. The joke is that the only sex I got all year was fertilising the capsicum plants with my little brush! 
With 20 guys and one woman over winter it was a celibate year, but that's just the joke. 

There's no truth in it at all? 

Unfortunately it is true, yes! 

So during that year did you leave Antarctica at all? 

No, no, no. The reason they have a doctor there all year is because in winter there's no way of getting people off. They 
have a limited number of voyages for resupplying equipment and supplies and personnel. When I went down there in 2002 
you came in on one ship and a year later you came off in another ship. So if someone has a multi-trauma or a serious 
medical incident, then you've got to deal with it. If it's in summer then you can put them on the next boat; but if it's in 
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winter, you've just got to sort it out. 

Did anything serious happen while you were there? 

No, we had a pretty well-behaved team, meaning that there weren't really any risk takers and that made accidents less 
likely. I did a lot of first aid teaching for the summer scientists and things like that. Every day I would have had a patient, 
somebody with some kind of a strain that I had to do some massage work on or someone with a bad rash ... I did have to 
deal with a man who had a very inflamed temporal artery and that meant an operation to take it out and giving him high- 
dose steroids. When you're on your own you wonder, is this man having a brain aneurism or has he got a brain tumor? 
You don't have a CT scanner, you're just going on the resources you have. It's this funny situation where you're actually 
losing skills because you're not doing anything, but you actually need to be more skilled-up than you ever are. Because 
it's a small social environment you're primarily just a guy and also a friend to these other expeditioners; you joke and you 
drink and you eat together and you share the same living quarters, and then suddenly something happens and you have 
be the distant, outside observer, the objective professional. The station leader comes to you and says, "I'm having some 
behavioural problems with these guys what's you medical opinion on this?" You then have to remove yourself from that 
close-knit group and make the loyalties quite clear that you're an independent assessor and then delve back in to being a 
friend and mate and having dinner together. It's tricky. So I occupied myself by growing tomatoes and lettuces and also 
had a music studio. I took my electronic piano down and a full recording setup and composed lots and recorded lots and 
came home with a little album of music, which was fun. 

Have you done anything with it? 

Played it a couple of times. A few people have said, you should consider doing something with this, but it wasn't ... 
That wasn't the intention? 

I'm just happy doing it for myself. 


I listen back to that and go, man! 

It brings back some pretty intense memories? 

It's actually a really extraordinary way of reviving some of those memories (see page 55 *Art'art'ica ). It's like going 
on holiday; you've got the photos, but you can't remember what the salt was like on your skin, what the waves felt like. 
You've got the photo to prove it, but a couple of years later you go, oh whatever. But if you listen to the music that 
you composed at that time, you're instantly transported back to that headspace. For me, listening back to that music 
sometimes is a bit full-on. It was quite an intensely emotional time. By the time summer came along we were all so happy 
to see new faces, and by the time we came back to Australia, we were all so hanging out for fresh fruit and vegetables 
and not this tight knit ... It's the same kind of idea as when you go caving. Have you ever been caving? 

No. 

It's worth it. You spend three or four hours in this dark tunnel and then you come out and you see this glow of light and 
you think, wow that's an amazing colour. Then you come out and you see the trees and they're so amazingly iridescent 
green, just this light's got this extraordinary essence about it. It was the same coming back from Antarctica. It was 
exciting. Wow, there are all these people, green trees, and cars. I got about three parking fines the first week I got back 
because in Antarctica you don't have to worry about parking or money or anything. There were people you didn't know 
and there were women and there were these little short versions of people, I think they call them kids, children; I hadn't 
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*The apple of my isle 


By Claire Thomas 


While the island of Tasmania may 
resemble a granny smith to some slight 
degree, the real reason it became 
known as the ‘Apple Isle’ was because 
for many years, it was one of the 
world’s major apple producers. 

When the First Fleet arrived in 
Australia one of the first things they 
did was to plant the fruits of‘home’. 

In August 1788 Captain Bligh of 
the Bounty and botanist Mr Nelson 
planted the first apple tree in Tasmania 
at Adventure Bay on Bruny Island. 
When Bligh returned almost four years 
later, to his delight it had survived. 
“Tasmania had the advantage of 
the most temperate climate of the 
Australian settlements” explain 
Christopher Cowles and David Walker 


in The Art of Apple Branding. As late 
as 1860 the orchards of Hobart and 
Launceston provided most of the 
island’s apples, but the colony’s most 
famous apple area, the Huon Valley 
south of Hobart, took a few more 
years to become established. 

Fast forward to 1953 when a nine year- 
old Ray Harrison began collecting 
apple crate labels. Ray worked 
seasonally in his father’s ‘spot’ mill 
in the Huon Valley and picked and 
packed apples for several orchards in 
the district. Over the next 30 years Ray 
amassed an unparalleled collection of 
Tasmanian fruit labels which became 
the inspiration for The Art of Apple 
Branding. While the authors describe 
it as a book about “pieces of printed 


paper that were never meant to 
have more than a brief, functional 
life”, it is also far more. It is an epic 
investigation into an industry and its 
identity. The labels themselves are 
charming and, due to the standardised 
wooden apple crate upon which they 
were stuck, of fairly uniform size. 

In Tasmania, many orchardists had 
their own labels and, over time, rather 
than just mimicking Californian fruit 
label designs, the designers began to 
incorporate images of Australian flora 
and fauna which went on “to become 
part of the Australian iconography.” 
Labels were adorned with images of 
gum nut flowers, kookaburras, dingos, 
boomerangs and indeed the shape of 
the ‘Apple Isle’ itself. 
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‘The Art of Apple Branding; Australian apple case labels and the industry since 1788 ’ 
by Christoper Cowles and Da\id Walker. Published by Apples from Oz, 2004. 


seen them for a year. I've been asked to do subsequent trips, but decided not to. We had such an amazingly good year 
in Antarctica, you couldn't replicate it and when I returned I felt my priorities were being social, dancing, teaching and 
having a relationship again rather than being stuck in a cold dark place with 20 hairy men. 

So when was that? 

I went in 2002 and came back in 2003. 

And you've been in Hobart since? 

Apart from a year in New Zealand. 

Met Lucy? 

Met Lucy in April 2007 so we've been hanging out for two years. 

And when did you start to get more involved in the apple business [Woodbridge Fruit Trees]? 

I'll tell you how that came about. Well, I did a short trip down to the sub-Antarctic for the Antarctic Division in 2004. 
They were badgering me to go down again for a season. I said, no, no, it's just too long. I don't want to go for a year. 
They said, "Would you consider doing a voyage with Australian Customs Officials; they send a patrol ship down to patrol 
the illegal Patagonian Toothfish operations that go on in the Southern Ocean?" There are lots of illegal fishermen 
down there trawling out this ancient, old fish. So I said, "Yeah ok, that sounds like fun." I was on there for six weeks. 
The Oceanic Viking is a good ship, but the medical quarters are right up forward on the lower deck which meant that 
in the Southern Ocean it does this: just bashes [motions, up and down]. I don't usually suffer from seasickness. On 
my previous trip to Antarctica and back, sailing across the Coral Sea from the Solomons, crossing Bass Strait, I was 
hardly sick at all. But in this boat I was sick for the first two weeks. I was on the edge of that intractable nausea, not 
sick enough to be in bed all the time, but sick enough to have this constant headache and wooziness and tiredness. 


in my life. Coming back 

from a trip like that is really amazing because you have got no schedule and no bookings. You can go, ok I'm going to 
do yoga three times a week and it's going to be Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday morning, and you don't have any other 
things that impinge on that. Whereas, as you know with regular schedules, it's always hard to fit new things in, so while 
I was away, I thought about what I wanted to do next - and the answer was not doing these nauseating boat trips on 
the Southern Ocean. I knew my father was retiring and, in my general practice, I see people retiring a lot. It's interesting 
seeing their expectation of what retirement will be and what the reality is. I find that a lot of people who retire lose 
purpose and feel a big loss not being in the workforce any more. My father's quite a gregarious, social person. He used to 
have a stall at Salamanca Market selling flowers and suddenly he stopped that. My sister's taken over the flower business 
and he still helps her pick flowers for the markets. He wanted to stop his fruit tree business that he'd had for 30 years 
too and I was worried that he would lose a lot of purpose and a lot of self-esteem by letting go of those. So while on 
this trip down south I thought it might be good for me to take over the fruit tree business and ask my father to still 
have input so that he could still do that, but also so that we could keep harnessing his wealth of knowledge. He's been 
doing it for 30 years so he knows a lot. I thought that was a creative idea. I emailed my father from the boat and said, 
hey how about this for an idea, and when I came back my father had worked it all out. For me it's something I've always 
done, having helped my father at the market and in the garden since I was young, so it's come quite as second nature 
and been quite easy. It's been a really good business to run because it draws on a lot of my different skills and it's also 
seasonal. In winter, the way it works is that we dig up the trees , rinse off all the roots, then we bring them back from 
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the nursery and organise them into all these varieties. There are about 120 different varieties of apples and pears and 
cherries and plums and quinces and nectarines and hazelnuts - so a lot of different trees. People order the trees and we 
bundle up what they select and send them off in packages. Then we have to graft next years trees onto root stocks and 
get them into the ground by spring. Then we can have a rest for a while. Come summer, when all the trees are growing, 
we have to go prune them and make sure they're growing well. We have to work on the catalogue which means coming 
up with nice descriptions, then comes making the new season's website and the database ordering system. I'm a bit of a 
geek so I really enjoy the computer side of it. 

They're heritage trees right? What exactly does that mean? 

Yeah, they're old-style. Heritage I guess means something from the past or something that you inherit or is passed down 
from generation to generation. About 100 years ago a lot of cross-breeding was done by growers to try to develop better 
and more interesting apples (see page 60 *The apple of my isle). The priorities in those days were [that apples were] 
good cookers, good eaters, good storers ... they all had their different roles. For the modern apple, the priorities are quite 
different: they need to cool-store well, they need to polish well - they need to basically be attractive for the supermarket. 
The ones that don't store well are not suitable anymore; the ones that are interesting but are too challenging for the bland 
modern palate are no good anymore; and anything that might have blemishes or a strange wiggly skin or a russet on it, are 
not attractive any more. The heritage apples are for a few different groups. They're for the people who grew up with them in 
Europe and who remember an apple and go, 


it was so flavoursome. 

So it's for those people who want to recapture what they grew up with and miss. Then there's a whole new group of 
people who want to grow their own apples in their backyards. The trouble with apples is that they don't actually last 
that long unless you cool-store them and to cool-store them you have to pick them unripe and then they ripen after 
coming out of cool storage. In that process they lose a lot of flavour and crunch. Whereas an apple off the tree might 
ripen in January and then it's no good at the end of January, but then you might have another apple variety that ripens 
in February, and then a different variety that ripens in March until almost early August you can ... So that's why we 
have all these different varieties, for these different qualities and ripening times. If you plant your apple varieties in 
an intelligent way, you can pretty well have a tree with ripe fruit, so you don't have to store them. Then you want to 
have one that's good for cooking like a Bramley's Seedling or a Granny Smith or a Sturmer. You might have one that's 
good for storing, a Fuji which is late-ripening, but it can store well so you can go right into Spring with it. One good 
for making apple pies with ... 

Did your dad get into it because he wanted those sorts of apples and couldn't find them? 

My father's just curious and interested in things. For him it was a discovery of finding these old varieties and then 
making them available for people to grow. A lot of these trees are hidden in people's backyards and he had the knack 
of finding them and then growing them. It was as much a way of generating income as that he was interested in them 
and people were interested in rediscovering them. Cox's Orange Pippin - do you know that? No. It's a very good apple 
that's had a resurgence because of its quality and flavour, but a lot of people would be asking for that. Same as the 
Bramley's Seedling, which is a cooking apple from the UK. So where other growers would just go, "Oh no, we just grow 
what we know", my father, because he's curious, would look up the history of it, track it down and find someone who had 
a Bramley's Seedling. He'd have all these books on the botany of apples and match them up and confirm them. Over the 
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*Enough already! 


Ever get the feeling that you’ve had enough? That is the big 
question posed by John Naish in his confrontational book, 
Enough: Breaking Free From the World of More. 

Naish makes the point that in order to create a more 
sustainable future we need to recognise ‘enough’ when we 
see it and develop a stop button. This isn’t a new message 
by any means, but his explanation for our pursuit of more 
food, more information, more stuff more happiness and 
more work makes sense. It all comes down to our primitive 
hunting and gathering instincts. 

The survival instincts that saw our ancestors live 
through times of scarcity are still embedded in our psyche 
during this era of abundance. Eons ago, when we were in 
loincloths chasing our food, acquiring new information 
could have been the difference between life and death. 
Exploration and curiosity gave us the ability to feed and 
breed, but it also developed a chemical reaction in the 
brain similar to heroin-like opioids which, over time, we 
have lost the ability to switc h off Basically, we get high on 
more, more, moic ... and so our confuse* 1 21st century 
brains still think yve need more than enough. The sad irony 


By Kris McIntyre 

is that we are slowly killing ourselves and the planet though 
work-induced stress, too much food, over-consumption 
and what Naish has coined ‘infobesity’. 

What’s even more disturbing is that whilst our primitive 
brain still thinks it needs more, marketing science 
has evolved and major corporations are employing 
neuromarketing strategies to trigger that impulse to get us 
buy and consume more. 

Is it a no-win situation? Not according to Naish whose 
recommendations for ‘Enoughism’ encompass the qualities 
of gratitude, grace (literally saying it), meditation and 
commitment along with practical tips on how to break the 
greed cycle. It’s well worth the read (if you can consume 
any more information!). 

This image (above) by US photographer Chris Jordan is titled 
‘Paper Bags', 2007. It depicts 1.14 million brown paper 
supermarket bags , the number used in the US every hour. Statistics 
can feel abstract and anaesthetising. Jordan's hope is that images 
representing these quantities might have a different effect than the 
raw numbers alone. 
www.chrisjordan.com 
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years he's become a bit of an expert on all these different varieties, and if people asked he'd hunt them down and start 
growing them. We grow about 95 different apple varieties, but at home we've got an apple orchard of 250 different apple 
varieties, and those are just the ones we think are good, there's heaps more out there. 

Is it a successful business? 

Yes. It's hard work. I don't really think of it as my main income earner. I feel lucky that the work I do as a doctor is better 
remunerated than some other jobs so that I have a variety of interests and work. I'm never going to be rich, but it means 
that instead of having to work five days a week I can work three or four days a week as a doctor and then I've got a day 
a week to hang out with Lucy or work around the house or do gardening in the veggie patch or devote to other things. 
But it is a viable business. We don't earn much from it, but at the moment we're learning so much and the business is 
progressing and expanding and it's really interesting in all the different facets it employs. It's a wonderful combination 
of web design, horticulture, running a nursery, running an ordering system and talking to people who ring up and go, 
"What's this apple?" Everybody is really happy when they get their trees and even happier when they get fruit. 

How many would you send out in a season? 

Some five or six thousand. 

So there'd possibly be 100,000 trees out there that have been grown by your father and now you? 

Yeah, it's a niche market. We're not a big grower that sells to the hardware store. They'd produce 100,000 trees a season. 
We produce a fraction of that. We don't wholesale, it's just by mail order or nursery-door so we earn that margin which 
means that we can produce small-runs and it's worth our while. If we were charging wholesale prices we wouldn't be able 
to produce ten trees of that variety that we know not many people are going to be interested in. 

Like only ten people. 

But we sell out every year, way in advance of shipping time. 

So that's more than enough to keep you occupied. 

I think so. 

I hope so. It wasn't a question! 

It's certainly a navigation between all those things. Sometimes I feel I've got too many projects on the go. I do yoga 
to keep myself fit, and try and get exercise, and try to have hang-out time with Lucy, but it is sometimes a conscious 
effort to have time when I'm not doing anything and can switch off. I'm always doing other projects, like sewing. I made 
Lucy a pair of trousers for Christmas because she's [pregnant and] getting to the stage of not fitting into her others. So 
that was fun. 


and sometimes I need a bit of this one 

and later a bit of another: lots of different, interesting things to balance each other out. 

Which, as you said right at the beginning, is what keeps you interested. 

Yeah, as a general practitioner you have to be jack of all trades, master of none, in a way, and be able to juggle a lot 
of things. That's the same throughout other aspects of my life; doing a bit here and a bit there, and trying to do them 
as well as you can. They balance each other out. Gardening and medicine are such opposites, and medicine and music 
are such opposites that they sort of help each other. One thing I do sometimes think about is climate change and our 
environment. I guess, as a doctor, you see a lot of people and their anxiety and worry, and I get a bit of a sense of who 
we are as a nation and as a people. We all like having a bit of a whinge about how things aren't as good as they should 
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be. I notice that a Lot these days. I very rarely meet people who are like, "Well, I've got enough out of life", or "I've got 
enough out of this earth", or "I've got enough money." Usually I meet people who are unhappy or don't feel like they have 
gotten "there" yet; they're still looking;, they're still searching; they're needing more money or they need another house 
or another car or another baby ... It makes me think about how there is an underlying trend in us humans which tends 
towards always wanting to improve ourselves, and having a better life, and I wonder what the cost of that is. Between 
need and greed is a moveable line. I think about what it was like 100 or 200 years ago. We would have had a horse and 
cart, a tiny little house, and we didn't expect to go to the doctor and be given anti-depressants or anti-biotics, anti-this 
or anti-that and be fixed up. We would have just had to make do. I wonder how happy people were in those days compared 
to how happy people are these days. I don't think it's changed that much. I don't think people, with all the riches that 
we have, are particularly happier. I just wonder when is it enough? How much do we need to be happy? I look at what we 
have - we have this amazing house, we've got a garden, we've got cars, we've got money, and I feel that urge in myself 
somewhere deep going, I want to improve my life, I want to make things better. I just wonder where that leads. It's sort 
of a never-ending journey or path (see page 62 * Enough Already!). 

Absolutely. 

And, what's the cost? That preoccupies me a bit. 

How do you try to fight that urge in your own life? Do you try to step back as often as you can and go, what I've got is 
enough? 

My father has a saying that I remember often which is, 


Needing less I 

think is hard work. I think it's something that we're not prepared for. Some things, like illness, force you to do that 
and there's this grief and disappointment when someone has a stroke or something bad happens and then they have 
this period when they're unhappy, but then they bounce back. Buying a cheaper, smaller car was difficult for a while 
because you don't have that nice luxurious car you're used to, but at the end of the day you've got a nice, fully- 
functional little car that drives you from A to B. 

And probably uses less petrol. 

Right and you do get used to it. I try to catch myself when I think, I need this, or I need that, and going, well do I really 
need it or can I do with less? Trying to channel my interests into more benign things. Like I know I'm always going to 
have a serious amount of energy for lots of stuff. Do I take up motocross racing which consumes lots of petrol, lots of 
bikes, makes lots of noise and needs a lot of area and rips up dirt? Or do I put my energy into gardening which grows 
food and green things? I try and select things to put my energy into that don't chew up a lot of energy if possible. Salsa 
dancing's great like that because you play the music and you dance and then it's gone. You're not left with something that 
sits on the shelf or ... It's the same with fruit trees. I think that's a positive thing to grow plants and give people the 
option of growing their own fruit. And, although medicine is a very high-consuming industry - the amount of dressings 
and needles that get produced and thrown out is amazing - it's an industry where at the end of the day you're trying to 
do good rather than consume. And, at the same time, trying not to get too cynical about all the doom and gloom. I don't 
know what the answer is. 

Just to do your bit I guess. 

Just to do your bit. 
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Suzanne Purdon is a mum who is passionate about education. Six years ago she founded the 'B4' programme for Tasmanian 
children which helps them prepare for school by getting them into a learning environment as early as possible and intimately 
involving parents in the process. The programme gets children (from birth till age four) and their parents gardening and 
cooking as well as reading and counting. Suzanne started with just one school in one of the 'toughest' areas in the state and 
the programme has had an incredible impact , not only on the children, but on their parents and their community as well , 
bringing them all closer together. It is now in the process of being rolled out statewide. Here's Suzanne's story of how she 
became determined to be "the best teacher I could be." 

Df Have you always been a bit of a foody? 

Suzanne Yeah, I've always cooked since I was little. I remember the sand cake, egg and bacon pies and the chocolate balls. 

Df They were your staples? 

Suzanne Yes. My brother's was cheesecakes. 

Df Was that because your mother was a great cook? 

Suzanne Yeah, Mum's a great cook. Growing up in a house of biscuits, of great food, we didn't ever have cordial or packaged foods 
... I guess 30 or 40 years ago it wasn't packaged, but we always had homemade food and lots of parties where Mum would 
do all the cooking and preparing, the famous hot ham ... 

Df So I'm keen to know how you got into doing what you do - you're a teacher, right? 

Suzanne I'm a teacher. When I left school I wanted to either get into Ag [Agricultural] College and be an agricultural secretary 
- someone had spoken to us about that at school in Year Ten and I thought that sounded quite glamourous in the rural 
scene - then I thought maybe I wanted to be a Phys Ed [Physical Education] teacher. My Phys Ed teacher at the primary 
school I went to made me do laps because I was quite chubby. I was devastated and felt intimidated by it. So in the end 
I moved to Launceston for four years and became a Phys Ed teacher. I just passed. My first job was in Melbourne at MLC 
[Methodist Ladies' College], a girls school for 2000 children. I did that for a few years, then I thought, oh teaching's 
not really seen as being a good ... People were in the finance business, or they were in real estate, making money ... 
I got caught up in that and went off and did heaps of other things: jillarooing, cooking, working for a finance broking 
company, being a travel agent. 

There must have been more to it than that - you must have given up for bigger reasons than because it wasn't glamourous 
enough. 

Suzanne Yeah, I'd done two years in a really big school and I think it was the politics, the lady who was running it ... I think I 
became disillusioned actually and thought, maybe it's not for me. 

Df You couldn't see yourself doing it for the rest of your life? 

Suzanne No. So I'd go off and do things; came back here for a year and taught at a school down south in Huonville and then came 
to Bridgewater High School. Bridgewater's in the paper at the minute for stone-throwing. Bridgewater and Gagebrook are 
two suburbs that are about 30 years old and were born out of housing commission. Now lots of people own the houses. 
A few years ago they were up for sale for $30,000 and now they're worth $130,000 so the suburb is changing, but the 
perception in greater Hobart is that it's the scum of the earth; if you Google 'Gagebrook' this is what it says. Bridgewater 
High was burnt down 18 months ago, which was pretty hard on the staff and students. I was at Bridgewater High School 
when I was pregnant with Harry. Then, when I was about 39 

/ decided that I wanted 
to be the best teacher I could possibly be. 
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Was there something that triggered that? 

Suzam Well, it was seven years ago. I didn't know what I wanted to do because I'd just had three kids and was a bit fuzzy. 
So Colin [my husband] and my brother said, "Come and do this head coach stuff." We did this sort of like an Anthony 
Robbins-ra-ra thing, but with this great guy in Hobart, and started thinking about what it is you do and why you do it. 
What is it that you want to be and where do you want to go? I really didn't know what to do so we went once a month 
for 18 months and I worked out that the purpose of my life is to love, listen, lead and learn and that I would be the best 
teacher that I possibly could be. For the last seven years that's been my focus. 

Did you take time off while you had the kids? 

Suzanne Yes, I just did a bit of relief teaching for maybe one day a week. I sort of went back, got pregnant, went back, got 
pregnant. Then, after ten years of having kids and not being involved in the school, I saw an article in the paper and it 
was these teenagers doing the same [bad] stuff. Nothing had changed. 

I just kept thinking, 

there has to be a better wav 

for these kids. Then I went to this parent-teacher 
interview for Harry and they said, "He doesn't know anything", because he didn't know his alphabet and his letters. I 
thought, that is amazing because he can climb and he can build and he can jump and he can do summersaults; he could 
tell great stories and had an amazing imagination. So seeing these kids doing the same stuff and seeing Harry being 
treated as not ... I thought there has to be a better way and I think we've got to start at the early years. That's when 
[Dr] Fiona Stanley became Australian of the Year; there was a lot of stuff happening at the same time. I remember reading 
about that and thinking, yeah there has to be a better way. We had Harry tested, and he is visually dyslexic so of course 
he's going to struggle, but still the education system has to cater for that. If 20% of boys struggle, there has to be a 
better way. That's when I heard about Reggio Emilia from two teachers at a great school here called Fahan School who 
were pretty inspiring. One of them, Anna, and I said, "Let's go to Reggio Emilia in Italy," and off we went. 

Tell me about what Reggio Emilia is for the sake of people who've never heard of it. 

Suzanne It's a city in Northern Italy with a population similar to Hobart, quite a wealthy city. They have these 32 
'municipal centres' which are equivalent to our childcare centres, for babies to the age of six. In these 32 
childcare centres 

there is the most incredible philosophy oj 
believing in the child; 

that the child is born with an incredible personality and capability. They 
have a really strong image of what the child is when they're born; they're not just some baby to be goo-ed and gaa-ed at. 
They're actually communicating from the moment they're born, or even before. They follow the children's interests. 

How have they developed that philosophy? Is it a general Italian thing? 

Suzanne It's very much grown out of their city and their needs. At the end of the war in 1945, so the story goes, once they'd sold 
the tanks and all the equipment, the men of the city wanted to rebuild their theatre, but the women said, no, no we need 
a school for our children. So they got the money and there they were building when this man, Loris Malaguzzi came along 
and asked, "What are you doing?" He then got involved and became the founder of Reggio Emilia. 

Df The founder of this teaching philosophy? 
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Suzanne Yeah, they call it an educational project; it's ongoing and it's changing. What I was inspired by was that they believe 
in the child and they believe in the parent. It's not about shutting the door and keeping the parent away. The parent is 
involved. At night it's, "Let's plan together. Tell me about how your child ... ", so that they know exactly what's going on 
at home and what's happening at school. The high level of collaboration between the parent and the child, the school and 
the community, that just really hit home for me. With Harry, the door was shut and we weren't allowed in the classroom. 
So that high level of collaboration and communication and their environment; not tables and chairs, in fact there are no 
tables and chairs ... Instead they might be sitting in a little amphitheatre or on the ground on tables that are this high 
or this low. It's just what suits the child, but also the adult (see page 76 *Foldschool ). They have kitchens where they 
cook the risotto ... It was pretty inspiring to go to these schools and see that there is a way to work with parents, because 
they're the first teacher, and do it together. Then, when I came back here, I went to Fahan for a year and put into practice 
what I'd learnt; but because I'd been at Bridgewater before I was really keen to be back in that environment. 

Df And that was where you'd seen the real need. 

Suzanne That was the real need, to 

teach, not sitting down in the 
classroom, but by opening your heart and opening 
the doors to everybody. 

So you walked into Gagebrook and said, Look I've been trying this at Fahan, I think it's working, but I think we need to 
start with babies? 

Suzanne I was teaching the son of the principal of Herdsmans Cove Primary School in Gagebrook and he would come in if he had 
time and watch, and at the end of the year he said, "Will you come and do what you're doing at our school?" He saw 
that by the time children were coming to school at five, it was too late. Some of them hadn't even opened a book, their 
diet wasn't so good, parents were scared of the school - they probably hadn't liked school themselves and maybe their 
literacy levels weren't so good. He saw a real need and believed in connecting with the community to make a difference. 
So I went along with him one or two days a week and set up this Early Years Programme in a room in the middle of the 
school. We had a bit of a courtyard, no money, no money whatsoever, so we got a lot of tip-shop stuff and friends who'd 
had babies who didn't need their change tables any more gave them ... 

We set it up from 

nothing. Then we started to make bread. 

We didn't have a door 

to the courtyard, so we had to go out a door to go around to a little kitchen and then we got some funding from the 
Slow Food Movement who've been really supportive of the work we're doing. With that money we were able to put a door 
through and renovate the kitchen and put in our own garden; so we now have the kitchen garden concept for babies to 
five-year-olds and their families. That came because the parents wanted to start growing their own vegetables. 

I don't imagine these were parents who were growing their own vegetables at home? What gave them the idea that there 
should be a garden there? 

Suzanne No, no, not at all. There was one parent, Chelsea, who would bring seeds in and plant things and she probably inspired 
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* Foldschool,^ 


Foldschool is a collection of D1Y 
cardboard furniture for kids. 
Frustrated and frankly pretty 
disappointed by the exorbitant 
prices charged around the world 
for designer products, foldschool’s 
designer, Switzerland-based 
architect (and bike messenger) 
Nicola Enrico Staubli, wanted to 
make something that looked great, 
worked well and didn’t cost a 
small inheritance. 

Not only will it not break your 
Swiss bank account, but the best 
thing about foldschool is that it 
can be made by you, at home, 
from materials you’ve probably 
got lying around or destined for 


the recycling bin. The patterns 
for each piece (and an instruction 
manual) can be downloaded from 
the internet for free. Each pattern- 
piece can be printed on an A4 
piece of paper. It’s then up to you, 
consumer/manufacturer, to find 
yourself a cutter, ruler, cutting 
mat, needle, some spray adhesive, 
glue and masking tape. 

The results (a chair, rocker, 
or stool) are ergonomic, easily 
recycled, and a blank canvas. Kids 
can help make their own chair 
and then decorate it. Grab a small 
person, bring on the crayons, 
collage and stickers, and get busy. 
www. foldschool. com 
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the others to ask, "Hey what are you doing?" When we sat down to plan for the year, and asked: What are your hopes? 
What are your dreams? What would you like for your children? What would you like for you? ... they said, "We really want 
our kids to understand the garden stuff." We couldn't do it in our school because we didn't have any money so we went 
down the road to the nursery. It's a council-owned nursery being run by some volunteers. We'd got to know them really 
well through the Walk of Wonder. Have you heard of the Walk of Wonder? 

Df No. 

Suzanne It was a way of marketing our Early Years Programme to the community. We got young children from the five primary 
schools to do their wonderings, like, "I wonder why mums are scared of spiders", "I wonder why we can't jump in puddles", 
and "I wonder why a road is called a highway". We had them put onto big banners on lampposts, those proper banners 
you see in big cities, along a 2 km track along Bridgewater. When we went to do the track a couple of the nursery people 
came and a beautiful lady who works for Road Safety who's in a wheelchair. We realised that there was no infrastructure 
for wheelchairs or prams in Bridgewater or Gagebrook. To get to the supermarket it could be a 20-minute walk, but it's 
an hour on the bus with a pram or children. If you walk, you have to go across an 80 kph highway; there's no overpass or 
underpass, and it's all mud tracks. When we were walking around with the guys from the council and nurseries we found 
some burnt-out car bodies and that this beautiful piece of land on the water with swans had never been a park. So we 
got the high school kids involved. The council removed the car bodies and put in boulders so that motorbikes couldn't go 
through. By the end there were 25 of us working on it. We cleaned up this whole walking track and made this beautiful 
park. The high school kids made some amazing seats and benches for the park by the water, which, until the actual day 
of the opening, hadn't been approved by the Department of Primary Industries and Environment! We'd actually cemented 
the tables and the chairs in. Since then we've done two more [Walks of Wonder]. We've done it at Old Beach and this year 
the banners will go up at the new track at Brighton. So three different walking tracks have been made since. 

Df Whose idea was it to do the banner and the walks? 

Suzanne Mine. I'd seen it done in a Western Australian school inspired by Reggio Emilia a few years ago. I got some backing 
here and we got some money; a private guy gave us $2000 and we got some from different government agencies, about 
$10,000 all together, to do it. That was the beginning of a really strong team for the Early Years across the Brighton 
Municipality so when it came to doing the nursery we were able to ring up the guys at the nursery and say, "Hey we 
need some land." They said, 

“ You can have the whole back of the 
nursery, ” and they mowed it and we took it over 

There are all these plots and it's grown; it's fantastic. We've never had any money to develop 'Adopt a Patch'; the parents 
just go every Friday. At the end of 2007, The Smith Family came down from the mainland to look at how they could help. 
They did a three- or four-month study in late 2007 and they've injected maybe $80,000 ongoing funding into it. We 
now employ two people: Chelsea, who was the original parent, now works there five days, and we have an educational 
coordinator. Now lots of schools are coming to visit and they have their patches. We also have free buses now that pick 
up the kids and drop them off. 

Df And they just go there and potter in the garden? 

Suzanne They just go there. Friday is a B4, Baby to Four years, session, but other days schools book in. That's something we 
started three or four years ago. I'm on the advisory committee and I go to meetings, but other people run it. It's about 
sustainability, so it can't be about me. That's a good thing and because it came from the parents it's working. We had no 
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* Egging them on ... 


By Kimhcrl\ Neu man 

Visitors to 826 Valencia, a pirate supply store in San 
Francisco, will find an amusing collection for the 
buccaneer. It is replete with glass eyes, skull Hags, eye 
patches, hooks and peg legs, but closer inspection will 
reveal that the store is offering something infinitely 
more curious, and really quite wonderful. 

Behind the eccentric front exists a free writing and 
tutorial centre designed to teach creative writing to 
less privileged kids (8-18 year-olds) in the community. 
Here, a vast number of local artists, authors and 
poets volunteer a few hours each afternoon to host 
workshops and provide homework assistance. 

The 826 writing lab was the brain child of American 
author Dave Eggers, w ho rallied the support of other 
volunteers to bring his dream project to reality in 2002. 
Eggers, by investing the funds from his writing career, 
co-founded the centre with educator Ninive Calegari 
and is still a regular tutor there today. 


Doubling as a pirate supply store was a secondary 
venture. The building purchased to house the 
ambitious writing centre was zoned as retail, which 
meant it needed to sell something. The pirate supply 
store idea was born from realising the beams in the 
store’s ceiling resembled the hull of an old ship. 

Six ‘sister’ 826 centres have since opened in the US, 
and numerous other initiatives around the world have 
adopted Valencia’s philosophy and model. 

The basis for Eggers’s altruistic drive and love of 
helping kids to learn can be seen in his best selling 
memoir A Heartbreaking Work of Staggering Genius. 
During Eggers’s last year of university, both his parents 
died just weeks apart, leaving him, the eldest, to care 
for his younger siblings. After w riting this memoir, 
Dave claimed he could only define himself by “w hat 
came next”. And what came next - was the beginning 
of a worldwide movement. 

\v\v\y. S26valeneia.org 


lock smithing Institute of $2 6 Valencia h\ l.iuas Murgida. "I taught anyone interested how to pick a lock. ,\t the end of the lesson each student 
was shackled into a hall and chain leg shackle and had to pick their wav to freedom." locks are used by us to keep people out, to keep them 
in and to assert ownership. I hey are also metaphors for control. Murgida, a trained locksmith, has developed a three-year project that leaches 
young students Iww to pick locks; unshackle handcuffs; and find, make, and lose keys, of the material and metaphorical varieties. 



money, that's probably another reason. That's a really roundabout way of explaining what goes on. 

Did the Walk of Wonder raise the level of awareness amongst parents in the community that you wanted it to? Did you 
then have parents wanting to be part of the Early Years/B4 programme? 

Suzanne I always think it takes three things to ... hear it three times and you'll do it, so maybe that was one. Maybe having some 
pamphlets down at the supermarket and local shop another, and maybe word of mouth from a friend. What the Walk of 
Wonder did was build community capacity. After that, the council employed a liaison officer, we started working with all 
the principals and teachers, and people started coming together. 

How does the B4 Programme work? What are you doing with kids that they wouldn't be getting otherwise? 

Suzanne The core is relationships. We came up with the name B4 sitting on Spring Beach at Orford. A friend said, "You should call 
it B5." I came back to school and Stephen, the principal, said, "Hey, what about B4 because it's really about babies to 
four-year olds. It's also sort of a play on Bl, B2, B3 ..." Now lots of schools have the B4 name; it's not just us. My role 
now is to help other schools develop their B4 Programme ... these Early Years Programmes are funded by the Education 
Department - it's called launching into Learning' (LiL). At Herdsmans Cove, it's 9:30-ll:30am twice a week. The children 
play and interact. The core of B4 is about relationships and building relationships. While the children are happy playing 
with each other, the parents can sit and chat, have a cup of tea, start to make the loaf of bread, cook whatever we're 
cooking, work in the garden - it's an extension of home. 

Of So it's not like kindergarten, because you take your kids to kindergarten and leave them there? 

Suzanne Right, it's all about the families working together. 

Of Would you accept a child without its parent? 

Suzanne No, legally we can't. We all sit down and have morning tea together, we have our bread and fruit and water. We might 
have made quiches ... If someone comes with Coke, we don't say, "No Coke", but instead, by me modelling and parents 
modelling, eventually it just goes. I work with a teacher's assistant, but I call her my co-teacher, Judy, who's in her 50s. 
She says it's been the best two years of her life working here. She's like the granny of the parents. She's in the kitchen 
cooking and who knows what's going to come out. Then we have reading and we have a library so they can take books 
home (see page 80 * Egging them on). It does sadden me to see children sitting behind desks. I know with girls it's 
really good, like with Meg, my daughter; it's very easy for her to do that, but Harry and Archie would rather go out and 
learn some other way. Although I say we're not focussed on literacy and numeracy, if you walk into our room there's an 
old typewriter there with the letters; there's a whole box with big wooden numbers; they're counting as they plant. There 
are things around the room, and there's mathematical stuff happening, but it's not sitting down learning; there's literacy 
stuff happening everywhere; there's books. 

Literacy’s so much bigger than 
sitting down writing; they’re immersed in it, 

but they don't 

actually know it. It's about being quite explicit to the parents to let them know that they are learning and that this is a 
precursor to being able to have their brains more open when they do get to school so it'll be easier for them. There's a 
bit of a structure to it, but people don't realise that's happening really. It's about parents connecting to each other and 
community members. We might have the local dentist or health nurse come in and chat and talk to them. 

Df Have you seen mothers connecting with each other in a lovely way? 

Suzanne Definitely. Six years ago I didn't have a table for parents to sit at and the parents were very stand-offish because they're 
living in a suburb where you probably wouldn't talk to your neighbour. I did a survey and asked, "Would you go next door 
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McLachian Studio jewellery is handmade in Tasmania, loved and worn worldwide. Over 30 years ago, Hugh and 
Mary McLachian established their family business dedicated to design excellence and handmade craft practice. 
Inspired to create jewellery that expressed a wearer’s individuality, the McLachlans transform precious metal, 
gems and pearls into pieces that are as unique as each of us. 


McLachian Studio is set in a rambling park-like garden on the banks of the Meander Rivqr pear Deloraine. Hugh 
and Mary warmly invite you to visit when next in Tasmania. 


For a catalogue, please email mclachlanstudio@bigpond.com, phone +61 (0 )p 6362 2171 or visit 

www.mclachlanstudio.com.au. 


























and ask for a cup of sugar?" and, "If you had to go to the shop for five minutes, would you ask your neighbour to look 
after the kids?" and 90% said 'no'. We did the same survey at the end of 2007 and 90% now say 'yes' A lot of them weren't 
necessarily living in the suburb because they wanted to; it was housing commission. So now they all mostly get on. I 
think with good role-modelling from me that everybody's welcome, they realise that we've got to open up our hearts to 
everybody and build that relationship. 

Df I'm sure the kids sense that too. 

Suzanne Absolutely. In Reggio Emilia they document the child's thinking and the group's thinking so there's a lot of writing and 
scribing of their conversations and their non-verbals and photographing. I thought, I can't possibly do this for 20 kids. 
When the parents weren't getting on at first I put this table out and I said to the parents, "I've got these scrapbooks. 
If I take the photos and print them out, will you put them together? You can write in them if you want to." So they 
started sitting down, about six of them, not looking at each other, no eye contact and cutting out. Eventually they 
started asking, "Can I borrow the scissors?" And so the core group started to talk. That's something we've continued, the 
scrapbooks, because it's about the parents communicating and at the end of the year they have this book of their kid's 
photos, drawings, whatever. Also, I remember going to the tip ten years ago and seeing a whole lot of primary school 
children's portfolios. The teachers put so much time and effort into doing those portfolios but the parents just weren't 
valuing them. This way, the parents know how hard it is to do it. And now the parents, instead of them just looking after 
their own child, are looking out for all the children. So in the community, if one of them has to go to the supermarket, 
another will look after their child. 

It's very much a community that 
started in the room, in the garden 

and now you can see it filtering out. Now 

these children as they grow up will have a better understanding and sense of community. 

Of So you've had your first class graduate a couple of years ago? 

Suzanne We've got grade two children who have been through B4. 

Df Are you tracking how they're getting on? 

Suzanne We've just done some statistics on about five and their results are above average, but more importantly, their families 
are connected to the school and community, so learning outcomes have improved. Interestingly enough, we've had five 
kindergarten] teachers in the past few years so we've had a lot of changes, but the one who started at the end of last 
year came from up north and didn't know anyone or much about the community. She had 22 children starting kinder. 
Eighteen of them had been to B4 or pre-kinder sessions, and the four that hadn't were the ones who had separation 
problems. The other 18 were sitting, were listening, they were playing, they were talking, they were communicating with 
all; so it's good outcomes. 

Df What's your involvement now? 

Suzanne In term two I realised I'd made myself a bit redundant because we'd employed someone to run B4. There was about 
$12 million that came into the 'Launching into Learning' (LiL) initiative in Tasmania. Pretty unique and pretty exciting 
because in the rest of Australia children don't start school till the year they're turning six and they're not necessarily in a 
kindergarten on campus. We're really lucky because our Premier, David Bartlett, is young; he has young children and he's 
our Education Minister and he believes in the Early Years and so we're in a state that is really moving forward, which is 
really good. Tasmania realised we needed to be part of the worldwide movement towards early years and the importance 
of it so this $12 million came in a few years ago. Six schools in Tasmania were chosen to be lead schools because they 
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were already doing stuff, and we were one of them. As LiL has evolved, there are now 100 schools in Tasmania that have 
funding. 'High needs' is the classification to get the money. As it's evolved they need people to help set up the other 
schools. Part of my role is in the South East, across the river, where there are 32 schools with LiL Funding. I've needed to 
step out of the B4 room, but still be based at my school because I believe you've got to practise what you preach so I'm 
still involved, I'll be there on a Tuesday, and the other days I'm just around helping where I can. 

Df Employed by? 

Suzanne The Education Department of Tasmania. It is good. I also do a lot of training, 'Family Partnership Training'. It's a model 
that's come out of the UK and I'm a facilitator of that. I'm employed three days by the Education Department and the 
other days I train groups of 12 people. It's about how you can work in partnership with families, working with respect 
and shared power and shared responsibility. The last three I've done I've organised it so that it's not just all teachers. It's 
teachers, parents, teacher's assistants, health workers, so you're getting 12 people in the community working together 
with a common language. It would be ideal to have all of Tasmania trained from the Premier down and from the parents 
up so that when you go to a doctor, or you go to a professional, you're treated with the same respect. I really like doing 
it and I really believe in it, in having a common language, and especially that shared power and shared ownership and 
trust and humility. 

Df You obviously love what you do. 

Suzanne I do love it and 


I’m very passionate about what I do. I 
don’t suffer fools and I don’t suffer mediocrity 

at all; I just get 

very annoyed. So, when someone asks, "Could you do this?" or, "Do you want to do this?" I always think, will that make 
it better for the early years in Tasmania. We've only got 500,000 people here, just, so when I get asked to do things, or 
I think about what I'm doing now, I think. Is this making a difference to the early years and can I work with the people 
I'm working with? Are they going to make it easy or hard, and how am I going to do that? It makes it really clear to 
know if I should go and do that or not. I think the training from Family Partnerships comes in, trying to understand 
other people's points of view. 

Df Have you found it hard to balance home and this work? 

Suzanne Because I'm so passionate about the dream I just really want to be doing it and sometimes it does become a bit of a juggle. 
I've learnt now, in the last year, I've just got it happening, that balance (see page 85 *A Recipe for Balance). Colin is 
pretty flexible, he's got his own business as an engineer, so he just works in the city whereas [at the school] I'm half an 
hour away. I have my mother down the road, I have my sister over there and my brother. We've got lots of support with my 
family although my mother does think I'm mad sometimes. When I won the [Inaugural Tasmanian Early Years Foundation 
Inspirational Champion] award, I said to her, "You need to come with me." People were saying to her, "You must be so proud 
of what your daughter's done", and she'd reply, "I didn't really know what she'd been doing actually." She's sort of more 
interested in who my friends are and what my children are up to. Afterwards she said, "It's funny; you've always been doing 
this, but I've never really asked you ... Why did you win the award?" Whereas my dad was always very interested. I took up 
rowing in my early 30s ... I think I do things because I'm told no. I remember at school, girls weren't allowed to row, so in 
my 30s I took up rowing and we went off to some event in Adelaide and Dad handed me the $100 bill, you know; he was 
so proud. He died a few years ago, but he was really proud of ... he was interested and came to things I was doing. When 
he died I realised that what he valued in life is what's important and I did make some really big changes. When someone 
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By Alison Nancye 


With two young children born just 
over a year apart, a hubby that goes 
away a lot for work and no family 
support close by, I really did have to 
get serious about creating work-life 
balance sooner rather than later. 
After becoming a mum, I wanted to 
maintain a career I loved and get real 
joy from motherhood, but ultimately 


whether you’re with y<j>ur kids or 
clients, you’re pretty much ‘on’ the 
entire time. 

Finding work-life balance for me 
was not so much about finding the 
balance between the two, but finding 
the balance within, no matter what 
I was doing or who I was doing it 
with. Now I haven’t always been 


gicai ai mastering the art ot inner 
Zen, but I’ve found with practise, it 
really has had a profound impact on 
the health and happiness of me and 
everyone around me (kids, clients, 
and community!). So if I was going to 
say there were five secret ingredients 
to creating true work-life balance 
they would be: 


ing mum you will have a lot on 

-recipe to help me get clear about how I want to spend 
year ahead. For example my diary looks 

is kids’ swimming lessons. Friday is Friday Fun Day; we don’t have to learn 
to have fun). Saturday we mix it 
sure, an outing with the girls and ‘me time 


your plate. At the beginning of each year, I create a blank slate and 
4y timc and use that to support me makin! 
something like this. Monday-Wednesday kids are at kindy 

j - 1 anything or be anywher 

up and Sunday is Family Day. I throw a monthly date night in wit! 


i fact your children love it when yc 
niy dreams since having children. 


Now I don’t always follow this recipe to the measure, but wi 
kind of comes undone. You know the saying, ‘happy mummy, ] 
care of herself, that’s what! 

AUson Nancye is the Founder of The Life Kitchen, directing and e 
smorgasbord they love , Author of‘Recipes for Everyday Life , cook 
Life, www.thelifekitchen.com 



dies you realise, my goodness, this is what they thought. So, so much of what my father stood for comes out in what I do. 
He was always involved in the football club, always involved in the cricket club - he never stood back. So I look back and 
think, that's where that came from. 

Df Gotta be in there making things better. 

Suzanne I think so. For the past two months I've been doing a lot of thinking about where to from here. We've got some [development] 
funding to build about 30 family child centres. South Australia has already got some centres like it on the ground. They call it 
a one-stop shop where parents can go and there's a health nurse, a doctor, there's childcare and there's a B4. So I think I may 
get involved in that. I've certainly put my hand up and said I'd like to. I'm really not sure, but I was listening to Deepak Chopra 
the other day. I turned the television on at midday, which I never do, and he was on there. He was talking about living in the 
present, "The past is the past, the future's going to happen." I thought, yeah, yeah. I've really been wondering about where 
next, what to do, I got this award, but I'm just a normal person; I just do what I do. It's a great community, but there's lots of 
change; we've got five new principals, so I have been wondering if I've got the energy to be in there again. Then I listened to 
Deepak Chopra, or whatever his name is, and I thought, you're right. Because I have my goals, things seem to fall... I think 
that for the past six years, 

because I really set out what I wanted 
to do, it’s amazing how it’s just there. 

The next thing will come and 

it'll be like, "Of course that's how it's meant to happen", which I find amazing. Colin decided last year that we'd take the 
12 or 14 weeks of term two off and we'd go up the middle of Australia and round the west coast, so that'll be our time, 
which is good. It's not ideal because the two kids are in high school. 

Df You can pull them out of school? 

Suzanne Yes, not a problem, and the education they'll have will be fantastic. We want to get involved in a - they have them 
all round the world - you can go to a place and help build part of a community. So we'd really like to do that. We 
lived in Vietnam 14 years ago. Colin went there engineering and I went there teaching and we've always been really 
taken by it, so we took the kids back two years ago for three weeks. We'd heard of the Christina Noble Foundation so 
the children went to their schools, stood up in assembly, and said, "We're going and we'd like to take toothbrushes 
and toothpaste [to the orphanage]." Archie's had lots of trouble with his teeth so we thought that'd be pretty 
good. Anyway we went with masses and masses of toothbrushes and toothpaste, plus the parents I worked with 
at Gagebrook had sewn beautiful bags and filled them up with lots of pens and paper and soap and stuff. We went 
for three weeks and it wasn't until the second-to-last day that we arrived at the orphanage, so we had to carry 
these masses of toothbrushes the whole time - we lost them at one stage. So we're trying to give our children an 
understanding of what's actually happening. 

Dj And what's important? 

Suzanne Yeah, that 

it’s not just about us taking. They have a 
aided life, so it’s about giving. 

You can give money and it doesn't necessarily 

mean anything, but actually seeing and being a part of it... f 
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IXL APARTMENTS 

Overlooking the original sandstone jam factory that is now the Henry 
Jones Art Hotel, the IXL Apartments are in one of the most picturesque 
areas of Hobart with numerous hotels, bars, restaurants, the Tasmanian 

School of Art and several art galleries. 


19 HUNTER 

These apartments, located in the ‘Drunken Admiral’ are just 10m from 
vhere Collins first stepped ashore in 1804 and thus gave birth to Hobart. 
Infused with original artworks, 19 Hunter Street is arguably Australia’s 

most prestigious residential address. 



















AN INDIGENOUS SETTLEMENT BECOMES A WHALING AND SEALING BASE, CONVICT HANDS CARVE OUT 
THE DOCKS OF A CITY, ARTISTS COLONISE UNWANTED SANDSTONE WAREHOUSES CREATING A NEW 
CULTURAL HEART, A CASUAL MARKET GROWS INTO AN INSTITUTION AND TODAY CAFES FLOURISH. 
SULLIVAN’S COVE APARTMENTS EMBODY THE RICH HISTORY AND CONTEMPORARY CULTURE OF HOBART’S 
WATERFRONT. SPRINKLED ACROSS THREE WATERFRONT PRECINCTS, THESE LUXURY, SELF-CONTAINED 
APARTMENTS ARE AN AMAZING WAY TO IMMERSE YOURSELF IN TASMANIA’S CAPITAL CITY. 



Phone Toll free: 1800 466969 Or from outside Australia +61 3 62345063 
Email stay@sullivanscoveapartments.com.au 
www.sullivanscoveapartments.com.au 
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Martin Walch loves being out in nature; kayaking, rock-climbing, mountain-biking and taking photographs . Since first 
exhibiting in 1994, he has been recognised as developing an exciting practice (being awarded the 2008 Hobart City Art 
Prize), has been included in significant international exhibitions and been a member of the Australia Council's Visual Arts/ 
Crafts Board for several years. The boy who grew up with crayfish at the bottom of his garden (instead of fairies) now creates 
works that challenge us to reconsider our definition of wilderness, how the environment is depicted, and our part in it 

Df So what is it about place, or locality, that keeps inspiring your work? 

Martin I think it's got a lot to do with where I grew up here in Hobart [Tasmania]. About 15 to 20 minutes south, near Taroona, 
there's a series of sea cliffs. My parents bought a block of land there in the '60s and built a house. They still live in the 

same house. It's quite lovely bush around there and as a child it was a case of, well, you live on a 200 ft sea cliff, you're 

either going to learn about it and be smart, or you're going to fall off it. Fortunately, my parents were pretty pragmatic 
about that and let me know what the dangers were and consequently we had a great degree of freedom. I guess that 
immersion as a kid was where I really ... I'm just fascinated by exploring those places and connecting with the animals, 
the plants, the rocks. 

Df Was there a very strong sense of a boundary there, particularly on one side, and then none at all on the other? 

Martin Well you could get down to the bottom of the cliffs and there's a beautiful run between Taroona and Kingston of about 

five or six kilometres where, because of the cliffs, very few people ever went. It was our private world. I haven't dived 
there for a while but we used to go snorkelling and you'd catch crayfish. It was like an idyllic oasis at the bottom of the 
garden. Some people had fairies at the bottom of their garden, we had crayfish! 

Df Do you think that if you'd grown up in a city environment you wouldn't have had the same sense of place? 

Martin I can only speculate; I've really got no idea. 

Df I guess you were allowed to build a really strong connection to your environment and that's stayed with you. 

Martin Yeah and it was from the word go. Mum used to leave me sitting in my pram outside when I was a little tacker and there 
weren't many other kids to play with so I think I spent a lot of time looking at trees and birds before I was particularly 
conscious of language and things like that. I had little cubbies in the bush next to the house when I was only two and 
a half. I remember vividly in 1967 the bush fires that burnt one of our cars, cracked the windows, blistered the paint, 
caught the roof alight, and roasted every tree in the bush I played in. It completely transformed my world in a shocking 
- it was shocking at that stage - way. We had to get wrapped up in blankets and herded to the top of the street while 
Dad fought the fire. Mum was eight months pregnant with my sister so she was pretty stressed. For the next 12 months 
it remained black through the winter and at night, whenever there was a wind that was a bit heavier than the last one, 
you'd hear the next set of trees falling down in the dark. But then there was this magic experience of the glorious growth; 
the purples and the greens, and within two years it was so thick that I couldn't find the places I used to know. I do think 
that being intimately involved with that kind of transition was probably one of the key things. It made me realise that 
what you saw one day was not the way something had always been, and even when it was black with the white chalky 
X-rays from the roasted possums, or whatever had been cooked, that 

it could come back 

and be even more vibrant than it was. 

The first friend I made at school, 

Nick, his parents were into bushwalking and skiing and they said, "Do you want to come away?" and after that I was 
absolutely hooked. I couldn't get enough of being out in those places and the peace of mind, calmness, fun. I was very 
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physical too. Because I'd grown up on the cliffs, I did a lot of rock-climbing in my 20s. I just liked getting to grips with 
things and digging around in amongst it all. 

Df When did you start wanting to capture that in an image and portray it in some way? 

Martin Oh, about the age of eight, maybe earlier, I got my first camera, a 110. The first photos I took with that were of some 
misty landscapes up in Mount Field which is sub-alpine; stunted shrubs and things, so you couldn't see the big vistas. I 
look back now and it was the intimacy that occurred when the mist came in. You felt wrapped around and that this place 
was secret and private and really magical. You got that lovely ambiguity: is that a person or a rock? Those places were 
magical to me before I even thought about art and I wanted to take pictures of them, so I did. 

Df Then you put yourself through Art School? 

Martin I did High School. I knew I wanted to go to uni but I didn't know what to study, so I went and worked in quality 
control in a fish processing factory for a year and a half. 

That helped me learn 

what I didn't want to do. 

I went to New Zealand climbing for a couple of months 
after that and standing on a beach at Wanaka one day I realised I wanted to become a photographer; not just do some 
photography, that was what I wanted to do. I was 19. 

Df What was it about standing on that beach? 

Martin I'd done an alpine climbing course, come out of there and just felt totally inspired by what was going on and thought, I 
can't imagine sitting in an office for the rest of my life. I want a job that can be flexible and allow me to choose where 
I want to work and to reconfigure as I get older and change. My dad was an architect and I always realised from an early 
age that a lot of his time was spent in offices in the half-light, drawing. The magnificent buildings and places that he 
was imagining, he wasn't actually able to spend that much time in. I've always thought that was something I would avoid 
if I could manage it. 

Df Did you know then that it was going to be a pretty tough gig being a photographer? 

Martin Yeah, and I didn't know if I'd be able to pull it off. I didn't have great confidence in the pictures I was taking, but that 

was fine. I guess I didn't expect to at that time. So I qualified as a photographic technician in the period after I came 
back from New Zealand. When I first got off the plane I decided that if I was going to do that study, then I might as well 
get a job in a photographic lab, and I did. Fortunately, it was that easy. I did that for four years and then I went... 

Df But that would have been inside, dim light ... Wasn't that what you were trying to avoid? 

Martin It was tragic. I really hadn't worked in darkrooms before that - very strange in the Tasmanian winter when it gets dark at 

3.30 or 4.00 pm. You ride to work on your motorbike in the half-light of 7.00 am, you go into the darkroom, you come 
out for half an hour for lunch, see what the world looked like, then come out in the dark and come home. It used to make 
me feel really troppo. Very disconnected. 

Df It's actually not healthy, on a lot of levels. 

Martin No, physically and psychologically it's pretty hard work. 

Df So after four years in the darkroom doing technical stuff what did you do? 

Martin Went overseas. I used that work experience to save up and go travelling around the world. It sounds like a recurring 
theme, but I was standing on the edge of a body of water in Scotland one day when I realised, yeah, I'm going to go back 
and go to university and take the technical skills I've got and develop them in an aesthetic way. That was '88. I worked 
part-time for a year in '89 and then started my first undergrad year in 1990. 
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*Martin’s work 









TOP: These images are stills from my PhD show; The piece is called Drowning by Numbers and was awarded first prize in the 2008 Hobart 
City Art Prize. It is an 18 minute computer animation constructed using the open source programming environment Processing . The animation 
uses the GPS co-ordinates from my explorations to build images of the localities I have experienced. BOTTOM: Still from Range 2006: (strange 
attractorf : an animated visualisation of my movements during 2006, as recorded 24/1 with a GPS device. 
































Df You weren't tempted to do that somewhere else in the world? 

Martin No, because, it's funny; I know a lot of people say you should do it here, you should do it there, and all that kind of 
stuff, but the things that were really motivating me and keeping my life liveable were related to access to the natural 
environment. I was doing a lot of mountain-biking at that stage and climbing. 

I can still ride 

jrom my door in North Hobart and be in the bush 
in ten minutes; 

ride for three hours with my friends; get a cup of coffee in Salamanca on my way 
home; and do that on a week-night after work. You just couldn't do that from the CBD of any other city in Australia. Now 
I do a lot of sea-kayaking and it's the same thing. I can be down on the Derwent [River] in two minutes, drop my kayak 
in, leave my car in a place where it's not going to get burgled and go for a two-hour paddle. Relating back to what I 
wanted to make my art about, that experience of being out and about and engaging with the physical environment was 
key to my choices about where I wanted to live as well, even prior to what I wanted to make art about. 

Df So when you do capture the landscape, what are you trying to do? 

Martin That's changed a lot. I guess it's so much to do with the context. Once upon a time I was less critical and just wanted to 
document the nice places I went to and make aesthetically pleasing photos. 

Df As most of us would like to be able to do. 

Martin Yeah, and then, I guess, I started really considering the signs and signals in the landscape that were left from people 
interacting with it, and animals as well. I became much more interested in the blurry bit between natural and cultural 
systems, particularly when they butted up against each other and had surprising outcomes or didn't fit with the dominant 
paradigm of what was beautiful or what was natural or otherwise (see page 98 *When nature meets civilisation). In 
1998 I set up a residency with Copper Mines of Tasmania at Queenstown so I was working at the Mount Lyell mine there. 
Mount Lyell appealed to me particularly because the landscape has great mountains; they're not good for rock-climbing 
on but they're good for scrambling and exploring. Then there's these fucking great holes in the ground, excuse the French, 
but they are massive. The damage over there from 120 years of constantly picking away at the dirt, has meant that the 
landscape has been completely transformed. There are no simple answers to whether it was good or bad. There were lots 
of environmental consequences, but when you start looking into the history you realise that without that hole in the 
ground, the original Mount Lyell Mine, Tassie would have gone bankrupt in the 1910s. It was producing up to 32% of the 
state's income and so consequently it was a political power base. The man who managed that mine was like ... 

Df Mr Tasmania. 

Martin Exactly, he was pretty important. So you get all these political threads through the use of the land - its leasing to new 
people without environmental conditions etc etc. It's often considered to be redneck country and it butts up against the 
World Heritage area, the Gordon, all these so-called 'pristine' environments. Last century it was pretty normal for people 
to throw their domestic waste over the back fence into the Queen River. The mine was throwing their chemical waste 
into the Queen, so what difference was a couple of nappies and a pram going to make? That's no longer the attitude, 
it's changed dramatically, but there's still a lot of people who resist the 'greenwashing' of Western Tasmania as a pristine 
wilderness, which it is not. It's quite ironic because the place is revegetating so quickly that in another 20 years it won't 
have that moonscape look. Some of the locals are quite happy about that, some not so. 

Df Did you want to capture the reality of that? 
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*When nature meets civilisation 


By Claire Thomas 

Gerda Steiner and Jdrg Lenzlinger 
create the most beautiful, 
otherworldly, site-specific 
wonderlands, entire worlds of 
fantasy and beauty for visitors, 
full of surreal detail when 
inspected closely and which can 
be somewhat overwhelming when 
admired as a whole. 

In 2007, Steiner and Lenzlinger, 
Switzerland's foremost artistic 
duo, conjured up a fully-furnished, 
open-plan office in Brazil's CBD 


over-run by nature. Shoots sprouted 
from workstations, vegetation hung 
from the roof and it rained f ertiliser 
turning telephone cables into 
creeper plants. Artificial and real 
plants and flowers climbed together 
to the ceiling, unknown fruits 
were to be discovered, termites 
built their nests with money and 
apparently, even the secretary's 
fingernails went wild. 

In 2008, in the heart of an old 
silver mine in Sainte-Marie-aux- 
Mines, France, Steiner and Lenzinger 
conjured up a Jardin de Tune (Moon 
Garden) underground where night 
ruled and silver snails invaded. 

In earlv 2009 they brought 


their f antastical imaginings to the 
Australian Centre for Contemporary 
Art (ACCA) in Melbourne, turning 
the exhibition space into a 
waterhole (pictured). As with most 
of their artworks, The Water Hole has 
been made especially for the ACCA, 
to exist in and of that space, never 
to be replicated. Exploring themes 
of life and death, peril and beauty, 
light and dark, the installation uses 
found and made objects to create 
an “artificial landscape of‘little 
miracles’”. ‘Taxidermied’ wildlife 
and industrial waste products are 
combined with objects from the 
natural world such as branches and 
plant materials. At The Water Hole , 
flora flourishes and animals (or 
viewers?) come to drink their till, 
usually under cov er of darkness, 
mm; steinerlenzli nyjer. ch 
vwvvv. accaon li n e. onj .an 



Cerda Steiner and Jorij Len/linyer - the Water Hole. Australian C entre for C ontemporary Art , 2008. Photos by John Brash. 



Martin The proposal I wrote to the mining company just said, "I think that your mine and the mountain that it's on are really 
interesting, I want to come and document what you're doing now." I wanted to document what was there, including the 
historical workings, before they got changed or covered up and, surprisingly, they said, "Yeah, you can come and do that." 
It was the biggest shock of my life. 

Df Were you coming at that task without judgement? 

Martin Yeah, 

just a mixture of inspiration and horror at 
various times. 

It's an incredibly architectural kind of landscape with big structures and the colours too, 
from the way the geology's been revealed by the stripping back of the surface, are quite startling: oranges and silvers 
and yellows. You can turn a corner and find acid-drainage; pools of acidified water which is just a consequence of the 
rainwater mixing with the geology to create sulphuric acid. You know that's stripping heavy metals out of the rocks and 
that's going into the streams. It's a bit of a push and pull. The place I've been working recently is Lake King William, a 
hydro-catchment in the Upper Derwent. It is a similar place. It's been heavily degraded, stripped back and it looks like 
Mount Lyell because there's lots of areas where there's no topsoil. Right next to it are extensive buttongrass plains and 
hundreds of Aboriginal artifacts from the last few hundred years, perhaps thousands. So right next to the horror of the 
scouring is this landscape that's barely changed since prior to European arrival. So yeah, in places like that I find great 
energy, motivation ... I'm not quite sure what the right words are, but it's in that tension between ... 

Df You don't seem to be coming at it as an activist saying, "Look at what we've done to scar this beautiful landscape". 

Martin There are times that I think that, but I don't think the function of my work is to tell people that. I want them to look 

at the images - images made by not just a cursory walk around the place, but by a long-term engagement and intimate 
contact with it. I can reveal to them pictures of things that you wouldn't find easily, that they wouldn't know about 
necessarily, and then they can make their mind up about it based on feeling that someone else has presented them with 
a broad range of information about a place. It's an interesting question because one of the things I've been thinking 
about, coming to the end of my PhD, is that I want to get more actively political when I finish. Whether that's actually 

in my artwork or through writing letters and through public statements of my attitude, or whether it might be more 
politically focused works. 

Df What would you be trying to say? 

Martin Well, that's always the question isn't it. 

Df There's no point being political just for the sake of it. 

Martin I know, but it's not like I'd say, "Don't chop down any more trees" or "Don't create any more mines." It's such a complex 
network. Every different site, every different potential mine, every different piece of potential forestry has its pluses 
and minuses. People had been doing these things quite effectively for a couple of hundred years prior to the really 
industrial scale. I think I just want to ask people questions rather than telling them that they ought to be afraid of 
this or afraid of that. I teach here part time and take two courses; Art, Natural Environment and Wilderness, and Art, 
Natural Environment and Technology. We do 13 weeks of teaching in the classroom and two, four-day field trips in 
between. One of the things I've really noticed with my students, and I link this with the behaviour of audiences, is 
that when you take people to these places that might be difficult and challenging, and let them experience them and 
respond, react... Maybe they're intimidated and horrified to begin with, but when they spend a couple of hours there, 
half a day, they start to see signs of life coming back. Mount Lyell was a classic example. I found that their attitudes 
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from the morning to the end of the day would be completely transformed and there's no way I could teach them that. 
I think about my artwork maybe doing that; providing the opportunity for some sort of parallel experience where they 
can see the good and the bad and make up their own mind, rather than trying to be didactic; that's what I'm most 
afraid of. Then 

the poetry collapses and there's no space for 
the viewer if the work's telling them what to think. 

Df Have you had much of a backlash from anyone really saying, "Look these aren't the kinds of images of Tasmania we want 
displayed to the world"? 

Martin That's interesting, censoring? No I can't say I have. 

Df I'm just aware that Tasmania sells itself on its reputation as being pristine ... 

Martin That's another reason I have a social duty to balance the equation. I've written about the reconfiguration of wilderness in my 
Masters. I came to the conclusion that the true wilderness is represented by places like Mount Lyell, and that these places are the 
wastelands, the blasted, post-apocalyptic deserts and battlefields. 

All these big, industrial- 
scale things are actually what is being referred to 
in the traditional sense of wilderness; 

that outside this hamlet, this little 

clearing in the forest, there is the wilderness. The etymology of the world refers to the lair of the beast; that's where the 
beasts live, in the wilderness; and that's where you're in danger. We're the beast now and so the wilderness is all around 
us. I tend to like to talk about degrees of wildness, particularly in relation to Tassie. To call Tasmania a wilderness is to 
deny the 40,000 years of occupation of the Palawa people, the indigenous people of Tasmania, so that's another reason I 
really object to it. I also wrote a paper a couple of years ago about 'nature porn' and the use of these pristine images as 
equivalent to soft-core erotica if you like; an always available, objectified environment, often with very few signs of the 
photographer or that there were any other people in that landscape at any time. I think we've got a real problem with 
how we project our environment or value it and interact with it based on a lot of these really unrealistic projections. Let's 
say, for a parallel, you've got your erotica, then soft-core pornography, and at the other end you've got your hard core 
pornography. When people, male or female models, decide that it is an acceptable contract to do such work for money 
then that's the payback, that's the deal, that's ok for them, they're not being exploited without recompense. With nature 
porn, we're using images of the Tasmanian devil and the extinct Tasmanian tiger and nobody is paying anything to use 
those highly ethically-charged icons. I think that's an issue. If people are going to do that kind of thing then they should 
be putting back into the systems that support the models, whether they're big trees or buttongrass plains or tigers or 
devils. That would be such a legal nightmare and huge attitudinal shift and I can't see it happening quickly, but it's a 
good thing to work on and argue. 

Df So what are we doing sitting on the floor here? 

Martin Well, we're in the Plimsoll Gallery in the Tasmanian School of Art and I'm two days into setting up my PhD submission 
which will be open to the public this Friday night. 
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Cameroptics 


By Samantha Proudley 


CAMERA 


OBSCURA: FROM LATIN , 

DARK ROOM. The camera obscura is an 
optical device used to reproduce an image with 
accurate perspective. The ‘camera’ is literally a box or 
room with a very small hole in one side. Light from outside 
passes through the hole and projects an upside-down colour image 
on the opposite side of the box/room. The image can then be projected 
and traced onto paper. Optic advances in the 16th century led to the ad¬ 
dition of a lens, creating a much sharper and brighter image. The image 
was turned right-side up by arranging the lens to look upward into a mirror 
angled at 45 degrees. The lens and mirror enabled a live moving panorama 
of the world outside to be projected, leading to the development of camera 
obscura rooms as tourist attractions in the 19th and early 20th centuries. The 
first camera obscura is thought to have been built by Arab scientist Abu 41 i 
Al-Hasan Ibn al-Haitham (965-1039AD), though the principles were re¬ 
corded by Chinese philosopher Mo Ti (470-390 BC), Aristotle (384-322 
BC) and Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519 AD). German astronomer 
Johannes Kepler first used the term ‘camera obscura’ in 1604. A 

successor to the pinhole camera, camera obscuras lecfto^^^ LL1C1DA. 

the development of t he photographic camera in'itie 1 LAI IN ’ UT ROOM: The 

18?0s. which added light-sensitiveWm Iucida is a P ortable device that 

capture the projected imS|l* s an °P tical superimposition of a subject or 

sCene upon a drawing surface, enabling it to be ac¬ 
curately duplicated or ‘traced’. In its simplest form, an 
artist looks down at the drawing surface through a half-sil- 
1 vered mirror tilted at 45 degrees. A reflected view of a scene in 

front Of the artist is superimposed on the drawing surface. More 
complex versions include a weak negative lens, which creates a 
virtual image of the subject, so that the subject and drawing 
surface are simultaneously in focus. From the early 1950s, com¬ 
mercial layout artists used ‘scalable’ camera lucidas to accu¬ 


rately draw’ products and include reproductions of other 
images in compositions. The camera Iucida is credited 
to William Hyde Wollaston, who patented it in 
1807, though the concept may have been 
described in the 17th century by 
Johannes Kepler. 
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Df And it's the culmination of how much work? 

Martin A huge amount. Four and a half years full time study spread across five years of candidature. I think it's probably the most 
intense long-term project I've done, not being able to actually back off from it or have the release that you get when a 
project ends and you start again. Even your holidays aren't holidays during that period. 

Df Why was it important for you to do a PhD? 

Martin I did my research Masters in the mid-to-late '90s and after I spent six years working for myself in various different modes. 
It was a wonderful experience just going out and doing projects and really extending my art practice. I was working a 
lot in stereo photography; so two cameras, two photographs and then you look through an optical device to you see a 
three-dimensional space rather than a flat image. 

Df So that's what the piece of yours in the Henry Jones Art Hotel is? 

Martin I did that commission for them two years ago, after I'd started my PhD, but it's not something I'm doing a lot of 

now because I felt like I was being perhaps stereotyped into being a person who just created that type of work. I 

really felt, after six years of working for myself, that I wanted to reposition what I was doing and that the best way 
of doing that was to go back and study. I was able to get a scholarship. Without one I wouldn't have been able to 
do it, but having said that, the scholarship itself is no longer enough to live on and buy materials so it requires 
that I work as well. It was a chance to come back into the institution to use their equipment, their resources, 
and the wonderful collegiate atmosphere and sharing of knowledge. I guess I started also with some preconceived 
idea about moving on from my stereoscopic work, but I wanted to work with drawing, actually physically drawing 
stereoscopic images instead. That was pretty difficult and time-consuming and I realised I was going to end up with 
a crick neck, bad eyes and ... 

Df Is that quite rare, for a photographer to want to move into drawing? 

Martin It is, but my dad's an architect and my mum's a painter, my sister, Megan Walch, is a painter. 

Since we 

could spill our food we were given paints and 
drawing materials. 

For my undergrad I did a double-major between Painting and Photography. 
I draw constantly. After all the hassles of working with stereo film, because when you mount the slides, it doubles the 
opportunity for any dust, and you only have to have a bit on one image and the other eye doesn't see it in the other 

image, so it creates a flickering thing ... So that was another reason I wanted to move away from that way of working. 

Df And what have you moved towards? Have you managed to incorporate drawing into this new work? 

Martin Yes, but not in the way I expected. I started off trying to draw in stereo, but it was so daunting and I realised I couldn't 

do it without some sort of optical device that would make it quicker and more accurate. I started exploring the camera 
obscura and the camera lucida and built some camera lucidas myself; about three different prototypes to get a good 
working version (see page 102 * Cam empties). It allows you to see the paper and the image of the scene at the same 
time. It's not an easy optical device to use because you have to keep your head really still. It's this little mirror basically 
on the end of a pole attached to your drawing board and you peer into it. If you move your head, the perspective centre 
of the image moves. I learnt a lot and I learnt that wasn't really going to satisfy me, but the research I did into that 
kind of drawing and the whole optical history of drawing machines lead me to a reconsideration of lines of sight: the 
notion of a straight line that connects the observer and an object. So I started thinking about different systems that use 
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{Martin's Hallway} 


Markers 

The cones are props I made based on objects used 
as spatial markers by the Tasmanian Police Force 
when documenting fatal accidents and crime 
scenes using stereoscopic photography. I have 
used them as spatial markers in my own stereo¬ 
landscape photographs. 

Mentors 

The hat was given to me recendy by close family 
friend, Anne Pusta. It belonged to her husband, 
Gunna, who was a dear friend and one of my early 
bush-walking mentors. 

Tools 

The rocks are a mix of pieces I have collected from 
various locations to be used as cores from which 
to make stone tools. The white pieces are sections 
of porcelain from high voltage electrical insulators 
that also make great blanks from which flaked tools 
can be made. 

Discovered 

The bone is an old cow femur I discovered in what 
was once an early high country, cattle-grazing area 
near Waddamana, in central Tasmania. 

Dumped 

The books are part of the non-essential texts from 
my PhD research that got dumped in the hallway 
to make enough space for the key texts to fit on my 
writing desk. 
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those kinds of principles and it all started to drop into place that really ... There was also a particular moment of insight 
when I was trying to make three dimensional models of my optical devices on the computer when I suddenly realised 
the computer was doing this drawing stuff; it was doing all the ray-tracing and all the calculating in the background and 
then plopping it up on the screen. There was no pencil and paper but, ultimately, if [the Italian Renaissance architect] 
Brunelleschi had had the option of using a piece of paper with a camera lucida or a computer, I know which drawing 
machine he would have used. Realising that, freed me from being stuck in front of a piece of paper. Most of my work over 
the last 15 years has been related to the environment and the experience of place. 'Place' is not a word I like all that 
much; location, locality, localness are less ambiguous. At that point I also realised that a GPS allowed me to walk around 
and create these lines in space. 

During 2006 I carried the GTS 
around with me every day, everywhere. 

It was an interesting process to 

create that work (see page 95 * Martin's work). It reveals all the frequencies of where I go; the drawing lines of the 
current day are red, yesterday is black, and they fade away from black to white. So towards the end of the year you have 
this multi-layered, braided thing, where you can see where I've been and you can guess where home is because there's a 
knot of lines that comes out from it. You can see where I've been multiple times and places I've only been once. There's 
a nice tension when you know it's somebody's life and there's all this other stuff going on - relationships, food, friends 
and family - but it's just reduced to this flat plane. Hopefully, that triggers people's imaginations and gets them thinking 
about what the work doesn't show. 

Df What do you hope it makes people think about and question? 

Martin One of the things that motivated me about it was parallels between humans moving around and other natural animals; for 
example, the GPS mapping of animal ranges, so that piece is actually called Range2006 (strange attractor) in relation to 
the home range. The other thing too, because it's kind of top down viewing and you see this little particle moving round, 
for me there are references to Quantum Physics and sub-atomic particles even. 

Df Reducing you down to the most basic packet of energy. 

Martin A little dot flying around in space, going around this little centre which is my home. 

Df So where to next? 

Martin Well, over the last couple of years I've learnt a whole range of new skills to do with computer programming and the ability 
to use all kinds of sources of information that have been digitised and to be able to visualise them in ways that I couldn't 
before. Having come from the world of being a wet-process photographer to being a digital photographer, I now am at 
the point where those digital photos can be used as information and interrogated in new ways. The files have information 
about the date, the time, the colour space ... I'm just a novice programmer so over the next few years I'm going to learn 
more about how to manipulate stuff like that. 

Df You might end up in that office under dim light all day ... 

Martin Well, the other side is to spend a lot of time out in the environment taking photos and having direct experiences; that's 
the balancing act. I won't have to spend a lot of time inside as I did in the past. We have the Tassie winter you know. 
You've got to have a little hobby or something to get through the May to August period, so I can see that working alright. 

I've got some work coming up in a show at the end of the year in Copenhagen, a show called Impact: living in the age 

of climate change. It's going to coincide with the next inter-government panel on climate change, so that will be a work 
that will have a political resonance and political context. 
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Df Do you see yourself as part of some international school of photographers and artists doing similar work? 

Martin I'm kind of across disciplines at the moment ... that's a hard question to answer. There are lots of people who go out and 
take pictures of the bush, but they're doing it for completely different reasons than me. I've never been that worried about 
what other people are doing. I mean, I'm interested in what they're doing, but I've always found that keeping my head 
down and ferreting away on my own little projects, allows me to keep my focus and intentions much more clearly my own. 
I noticed when I was on the Australia Council and we'd do assessments of hundreds of artists at a time, that sometimes you 
could see that people had just decided they were going to try to get to the next wave before anyone else did. You'd look at 
their CV and work and you could just see zigzagging all over the place. You'd wonder, what is this person's core practice? 
What do they really believe in and where do they think they are going? So 

I just keep my head 

down and work through my own questions. 

Maybe other people 

can help answer that question for me. I can tend to be a bit insular. I do like going to shows and seeing other people's 
art in the flesh, but yeah ... 

Df And the community here's pretty supportive? 

Martin Yeah, it's a great little community. Tassie's small, it's insular, it's hard to be anonymous; but you have tight support 
networks. People will help you out; they're incredibly generous. There is really such a diverse spread of knowledge and 
expertise. It's quite remarkable what lurks in this funny little town. Coming out of this though, I think it's time to do 
a bit of travelling; go away and do some residencies nationally and internationally if I can. I see this as my base in the 
future, but it doesn't necessarily have to be everyday life. I'm not quite as driven by the need to be physically connected 
on a daily basis to the environment. Those things I mentioned before, the mountain biking, the kayaking, are things that 
I continue to do, but it would be nice to do that somewhere else and then come back here. 

Df Have there been any times when you've thought, this is too tough, maybe I'll just go back to packing fish? 

Martin Yeah. I remember when I'd just finished my Masters, those first few years were terrifying. I was doing any work I could. 
I'm not a graphic designer, but I was doing CD covers for my mate's band to get a couple of hundred bucks here and there. 
It was real hand to mouth and there were times when it was really stressful about how to pay the rent and I didn't have 
much savings at the time. Things have gotten easier and, also, after ten years of it working and money always turning up 
when I've needed it, I don't worry about it like I used to. I'm not represented by a gallery. I'm not someone who produces 
20 paintings and needs someone else to put them in a room to sell them every six months. A few of my friends I know 
do that and kind of get locked into the production schedule. Once they get recognised for a type of painting, and there 
are 20 people on the waiting list for a work, that's the way they have to paint for a couple of years. I've always wanted 
to avoid that, plus, when I get a commission I get all the money from it, rather than only 50%. So coming back to how 
I make a living, it used to stress me when people would ask, "What gallery are you with?", ah "Martin Walch ... I'm not 
with anybody." Now I love it. The other thing that's really advantageous is that my photographic skills are always a good 
fallback for me to make money and they still allow me to maintain my skill level in one of my chosen mediums. I know a 
few of my friends have difficulty when they have to go and do something that's in such a different head space and that 
pisses them off. After waiting tables for three days they're feeling like, "I never want to do that again," I understand that. 
I've worked behind bars and I know what it's like dealing with dickheads on a Saturday night when I'd rather be taking 
photos. So I think, a bit like being a plumber or a tradie, having photography as a trade behind me has always made that 
a lot easier for me. I never really planned that, it's just the way it evolved. / 
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contact us at backissues@dumbofeather.com for a 
postage quotation. 


$ 


BRAND NEW COPIES 


+ 


$ 


TOTAL 


$ 


SECONDS COPIES 


Seconds’ copies have covers that are slightly 
damaged or marked, they are not ‘secondhand’ 












SUSBCRIBE FOR 24 MONTHS* AND BE IN THE DRAW 
TO WIN A BAY OF FIRES WALK VALUED AT $4,000! 

This prize is valid for two people travelling together. Over 4-days you will THE 4-DAY BAY OE F IRES WALK INCLUDES: 

experience the magnificent wilderness coastline of North East Tasmania known # 1 night at Forester Beach Camp twin share 

as the Bay of Fires. It is a dramatic landscape with a unique ecology and wildlife. # 2 nights at Bay of Fires Lodge twin share 
Led by well-informed, Tasmanian guides, in a small group of up to 10 people you # All meals and beverages, including a limited 
can explore both the fascinating beach environment and the rich diversity of the selection of Tasmanian wines 

nearby woodlands. And at the Bay of Fires Lodge, the only building in this near- # National Park pass 

uninhabited wilderness paradise, both solitude and comfort are guaranteed. # Use of a backpack and Gore-tex jacket 


BUY A SUBSCRIPTION FOR ... 

Australia New Zealand Rest of world 

$45 $65 $75 

$80 $125 $145 

Back issues (as per previous page) $ 

My name 


I WOULD LIKE TO 

4 issues over 12 months (inc. GST and postage) 

8 issues over 24 months (inc. GST and postage) 


My address 


Postcode 


My daytime phone 


My email 


This subscription is a gift for: 

Lucky person's name 

Address Postcode 

Daytime phone Email 

PAYMENT 

I enclose my cheque* payable to 'Bezar Holdings Pty Ltd', or please charge my: VISA MASTERCARD BANKCARD 

Card no Expiry 

Cardholder's name 
Signature 

and post to P0 Box 775, Edgecliff, NSW 2027 

* Australian residents only, all others please pay by credit card or contact us for bank transfer details 

^All new 24 month subscriptions and renewals made before 5pm 31 April 2009 are eligible. Prize is valid for travel up til 31 
December 2009 (subject to availability at time of booking). 
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ANTHOLOGY 

THE TRAVELLERS’ 
COLLECTION 


BAY OF FIRES WALK 

Explore the pristine coastline of Tasmania known 
as the Bay of Fires and stay in the award-winning 
Bay of Fires Lodge. Named by ‘Lonely Planet’ as 
one of the world’s top ten spots to visit in 2009, 
this wonderfully remote landscape offers an 
awe-inspiring escape with beautiful flora and fauna 
just awaiting your discovery. 

CRADLE MOUNTAIN HUTS 
Discover the rare beauty and extraordinary diversity 
of Tasmania’s world heritage-listed Cradle Mountain 
- Lake St. Clair National Park. Walk the 60km 
Overland Track and unwind in the comfort of 
private hut accommodation each evening, soaking 
up the warm hospitality, good food and wine. 

A truly spectacular journey to revive the senses. 

QUAMBY ESTATE 

Embrace the romance of days gone by without 
compromising today’s modern comforts. Quamby 
Estate near Launceston, Tasmania, is a picturesque 
64 hectares country estate with superb 9-hole golf 
course and magnificent heritage-listed homestead 
that has been converted into a luxury lodge. 


CONTACT US 

Bay of Fires Walk & Cradle Mountain Huts 
T 03 6392 2211 

E bookings@cradlehuts.com.au 

Quamby Estate 
T 03 6392 2211 

E reservations@quambyestate.com.au 


USSilSI! 


JOIN OUR CLUB & DISCOVER MORE TO THE STORY AT WWW.ANTHOLOGY.TRAVEL 

















PROMOTE ETHICALLY - IT MATTERS 


www.moralfibre.com 




Moral fibre create t-shirts (& aprons, 1 
& bags for that matter) for t-shirt artists 
(& campaigns, & companies, & clubs, 

& cafes that matter) to use as the canvas for 
their designs & message. 

This aint no ordinary tee (or canvas - 
it matters!); they’re blank, 100% 
organic, ethically grown & sewn ... 
of exceptional style & quality which proves 
that you do not have to compromise to 
make sustainable & fair trade choices. 






